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(purvey  of  T^acific  Qoast  T*rivate 
‘business  (Schools 

Transcript  of  a  Talk  at  the  First  Annual  Convention  of  Private  School  Managers' 

Association  of  California 

By  Frances  Fffinger- Raymond 


/f  PPROXIMATELY  ten  years  ago,  a 
challenge  was  thrown  in  the  face  of 
educational  procedure  and  textbook 
content.  There  was  a  forced  march  that 
covered  more  ground  than  the  peace-time 
pathway  travelled  during  fifty  years  or  more 
prior  to  the  World  War.  The  way  in  which 
this  challenge  was  met  by  the  public  and 
private  schools  accounts  for  their  successes  or 
their  failures. 

Causes  of  Failures 

Failures  have  been  and  always  will  be  with 
us;  they  need  not  cause  discouragement  nor 
embitter  the  fruits  of  endeavor.  The  reasons 
are  self-evident  to  those  of  us  who  are  in 


constant  touch  with  the  evolution  of  business. 
They  affect  all  phases  of  life  that  find  their 
expression  in  business  or  social  contacts.  In 
the  specific  phase  of  business  education,  as 
presented  by  the  private  commercial  schools, 
we  may  call  attention  briefly  to  these  facts: 
Schools  that  have  died  during  the  past  decade 
suffered  from  hardening  of  the  arteries;  they 
clung  to  old,  worn-out  policies ;  they  failed 
to  recognize  their  student  body  as  adults ;  they 
had  no  elasticity  in  their  teaching  staff,  due  to 
low  salaries,  and  to  lack  of  teacher-training 
and  an  understanding  and  open  mind.  Neither 
school  administrators  nor  faculty  made  a 
survey  of  their  own  conditions  or  kept  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  rapid  progress  of  modern  busi¬ 
ness.  Conscious  they  were  slipping,  this  un- 
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fortunate  group  of  schools  seized  upon  pseudo¬ 
panaceas,  they  had  a  tendency  to  jump  at  fly- 
by-night  expedients,  and  permitted  themselves 
to  be  exploited. 

Another  cause  of  failure  was  a  disincli¬ 
nation  to  invest  in  their  own  business  by  in¬ 
creased  equipment  and  salaries.  They  had 
made  money  under  old  conditions,  they  were 
not  willing  to  accept  for  themselves  and  give 
to  their  pupils  and  their  faculties  an  even 
break  under  the  new  conditions.  These 
negative  policies  in  advertising,  in  courses  of 
study ;  these  failures  to  begin  a  new  day  with 
a  new  vision,  have  brought  disaster  to  old 
friends,  to  old  institutions. 

Causes  of  Success 

There  have  been  equally  illuminating  causes 
of  success.  During  the  last  decade  many 
new  schools  began  their  existence,  without 
historic  prestige  or  attic  policies.  Today,  many 
of  these  ten-year  olds  are  vigorous  and  out¬ 
standing.  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  success  of  the  historic  schools  that  ac¬ 
cepted  the  changed  conditions  that  challenged, 
and  of  the  new  schools  that  have  gone  on  to 
success  within  the  past  decade? 

1.  Modern  conditions  of  school  and  business  met. 
These  schools  had  a  definite  plan;  a  diversified  course 
of  study  that  met,  first,  the  varying  abilities  of  their 
students;  second,  the  highly  diversified  needs  of  the 
business  world. 

2.  Modern  adult  equipment.  These  schools  dis¬ 
carded  old  and  installed  modern,  adult  equipment; 
developed  a  business  atmosphere;  recognized  the  adult 
psychology.  They  no  longer  had  grammar  school 
students;  they  had  students,  who  after  twelve  years 
at  desks,  controlled  and  dominated  by  the  Prussianized 
regime  of  the  kindergarten,  elementary,  grammar  and 
secondary  school  discipline,  asked  for  a  complete  change 
in  methods,  a  freedom  of  action,  liberty  of  progress — 
to  play  the  adult  life  under  adult  conditions. 

3.  Adult  course  of  study.  A  different  contact,  a 
different  analysis,  a  different  course  of  study,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  faculty  were  required.  The  old  business  schools 
tried  to  complete  a  grammar  school  education  while 
developing  a  business  training;  the  modern  business 
school  had  to  give  and  does  give  a  purely  vocational 
adult  training. 

4.  Entrance  requirement.  These  schools  developed 
a  selective  process  in  getting  pupils — this  selective 
process  is  as  fundamental  in  a  school  as  in  a  factory; 
the  quality  of  the  finished  student,  like  the  quality  of 
the  finished  article,  depends  on  the  raw  material,  plus, 
in  the  first  instance — instruction,  and  in  the  second — 
workmanship.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  select  raw  material 
carefully,  the  material  must  also  be  handled  carefully; 
i.  e.,  by  skilled  workers. 

5.  Marketing  product.  Schools  are  factories,  pupils 
are  raw  material,  teachers  are  skilled  workers.  Even 
if  the  school  factory  is  a  business  storehouse,  even 
if  the  pupils  have  been  trained  and  led  by  skilled 
craftsmen,  the  process  is  still  incomplete  unless  the 
product  reaches  the  business  market  and  is  of  a  quality 
to  demand  the  best  prices  offered  in  that  market. 
The  successful  marketing  of  the  business  school  product 
is  more  serious  than  enrollment — to  be  given  a  fair 
deal,  that  human  product  should  have  provided  an 
efficiently  organized  employment  department.  It  should 
not  have  to  walk  the  streets  or  sit  on  benches  day 
after  day  looking  for,  hoping  for  a  Job.  The  Employ¬ 
ment  Manager  in  a  school  should  Ije  a  Super  Sales 


Manager — he  is  worth  a  hundred  unintelligent  solici¬ 
tors.  He  should  be  a  member  of  business  and  civic 
organizations,  he  should  be  in  touch  with  the  daily 
business  of  all  business  that  needs  a  product  that  has 
been  trained  in  the  skill  subjects.  He  should  know 
that  success  that  is  tied  up  with  skills  is  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  quality  and  not  upon  quantity — inci¬ 
dentally,  schools  fail  to  get  quantity  when  they  begin 
to  neglect  quality. 

Costs 

No  schools,  no  business,  need  quibble  about 
price  of  tuition  or  costs  if  the  quality  of  their 
product  is  what  the  business  world  demands. 
The  schools  that  have  eliminated  the  students 
of  grammar  school  mentality,  that  charge  the 
largest  tuitions,  that  have  the  most  diversified 
courses  and  necessarily  the  longest  terms,  are 
forging  ahead — because  these  policies  permit 
better  sqjaries,  better  equipment,  better  text¬ 
books  and  supplies,  and  all-round  better  busi¬ 
ness  procedure. 

Business  Schools  Are  Vocational  Schools 

Business  schools  are  the  only  schools  that 
can  and  should  give  the  vocational  education 
suitable  to  business  needs — they  should  not 
be  academic  nor  collegiate ;  they  may  have  the 
qualities  of  schools  of  university  grade  but 
never  their  objectives.  There  are  plenty  of 
colleges  and  universities  and  they  have  their 
place  and  function,  but  they  do  not  and  never 
will  be  able  to  give  the  kind  and  degree  of 
vocational  skills  that  are  given  by  the  schook 
that  train  jor  and  m  and  xvith  business. 

Seek  Expert  Advice 

Public  schools  use  the  publishers’  represen¬ 
tatives  as  consulting  engineers ;  they  call  them 
into  Board  meetings  and  have  them  discuss 
and  explain  their  mutual  educational  and  busi¬ 
ness  problems.  No  public  school  system,  for 
instance,  would  adopt  a  basal  text  without 
first  calling  into  conference  the  individual 
representatives  of  the  special  subject  and 
receiving  first-hand  reports  from  these  ex¬ 
perts.  These  consulting  engineers  are  alive 
to  changes  before  they  occur,  their  lives  are 
spent  in  a  daily  study  of  current  demands — 
they  can  predict  changes  in  the  educational 
barometer  before  the  sheltered  teachers  are 
aware  that  storms  are  brewing.  They  have 
two  points  of  view — the  classroom  problem 
and  the  demands  of  the  business  world-  Busi¬ 
ness  schools  are  shy  of  advice,  it  may  be  they 
fear  that  cooperation  will  end  in  competition; 
they  show  lack  of  interest  in  the  "give  and 
take’’  of  discussion.  They  are  not  like  the 
business  executive  who  casts  aside  certain 
false  rumors  by  the  remark,  “We  have  few 
(.Continued  on  page  255) 
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Program  for  Coming  Convention  of 

Pastern  (Commercial  Teachers^  Association 

Hotel  Penmyl'vania,  Neiv  York  City 
April  5.  6,  and  7.  1928 


General  Sessions,  Thursday  Afternoon,  Friday  Morning,  and  Saturday  Morning 

Purpose  and  Nature  of  the  1928  Yearlxwk  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.,  by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education,  New  York  University,  New  York  City 

A  Philosophy  of  Commercial  Elducation,  by  Dr.  John  Dewey  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City 

Commercial  Education  and  the  Scientific  Spirit,  by  Dr.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
Research  as  Applied  to  Business:  Advantages  and  Limitations,  by  Dean  Edmund  E.  Day,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

Research  as  Applied  to  Education:  Advantages  and  Limitations,  by  Dean  John  W.  Withers,  New  York 
University,  New  York  City  , 

Business  Building  for  Civilization,  by  Dr.  Lee  Gallo^vay,  formerly  Director  of  Department  of  Management  and 
Professor  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  New  York  University,  New  York  City 
The  Future  of  Commercial  Education,  by  President  Frederick  H.  Robinson,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


Section  Meetings,  Friday  Afternoon,  April  6 

Secketarial  Section  2:15  to  S  o’clock 

Chairman,  Ethel  A.  Rollinson,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 

Research  as  Applied  to  Office  Practice,  an  address  by  W.  H.  Leffingwell,  President,  Leffingwell-Ream  Company, 

New  York  City 

Research  Materials  for  the  Commercial  Teacher — four  phases  of  this  subject: 

1.  In  Shorthand,  an  address  by  Mrs.  Earl  W.  Barnhart,  Washington, _D.  C. 

2.  In  Transcription,  an  address  by  Clay  D.  Slinker,  Director  of  Business  Education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

3.  In  Typewriting,  an  address  by  Dr.  Frances  Moon  Butts,  Director  of  Placement,  Business  High  School, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  and  National  Secretary,  Department  of  Business  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association  | 

4.  In  Secretarial  Practice,  an  address  by  Miss  Dorothy  C.  Briggs,  head  of  Secretarial  Courses,  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia 

Conference  Hour 

1.  Commercial  Exlucation  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara  President 

(a)  Should  we  expect  our  classroom  teachers  to  be  research  workers?  by  John  V.  Walsh,  Morris 
High  School,  New  York  City 

(b)  What  are  some  of  the  important  research  problems  such  teachers  are  helping  or  may  help  to 
solve?  {Speaker  to  be  announced) 

(c)  What  bibliography — books,  magazines,  articles,  research  service  of  business  and  schools — 
is  available  for  commercial  teachers  of  stenographic  and  secretarial  training?  {Conrad  Saphier, 
Chairman  of  Committee) 

2.  What  results  have  been  obtainable  from  the  measurement  of  secretarial  prospects  along  intelligence, 
social,  economic,  and  interest  lines?  by  Dick  Carlson,  La  Salle  Extension  University,  Chicago 

3.  What  is  the  technique  employed  for  measuring  stenographic  output  in  the  classroom?  {Speaker  to 
be  announced) 

4.  What  is  the  technique  employed  for  measuring  stenog^raphic  output  in  business?  by  William  Harned, 
Head  of  the  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Department,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 

5.  What  is  being  done  or  might  be  done  to  stimulate  a  closer  relationship  between  the  classroom  and  the 
office  in  the  matter  of  such  standards  and  measures  of  efficiency?  by  Miss  Maude  Smith,  Chairman 
of  Shorthand  Department,  Yonkers  School  of  Commerce,  New  York 

6.  Just  where  is  the  line  of  demarkation  between  secretaries  and  stenographers?  What  should  be  the 
essential  difference  in  training? 

7.  Address  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Coover,  author  of  Wiese-Coover  Typewriting  Text,  and  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Stanford  University 


CoMifERciAL  Section  2:15  to  5  o’clock 

Chairman,  Simon  J.  Jason,  Administrative  Assistant,  Walton  High  School,  New  York  City 
Research  as  Applied  to  Accounting  Practice,  an  address  by  Professor  Roy  B.  Kester,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City 

New  Developments  for  the  Commercial  Teacher 

1.  In  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  an  address  by  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

2.  In  Arithmetic,  an  address  by  Professor  G.  M.  Wilson,  Boston  University 

3.  In  Junior  Business  Training,  an  address  by  S'.  B.  Carkin,  Principal  of  Packard  School,  New  York  City 

4.  In  Office  Practice,  an  address  by  Norman  C.  Wolff,  Instructor  in  Charge  of  Office  Appliances,  Central 
Commercial  Continuation  School,  New  York  City 

Conference  Hour  on  Research  and  Other  Classroom  Problems 

1.  Should  we  expect  classroom  teachers  to  be  research  workers?  (See  Chap.  X  of  Buckingham,  Research 
for  Teachers.  Silver,  Burdette  and  Company,  1926),  by  C.  A.  Speer,  Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts 

2.  What  are  some  important  research  problems  that  such  teachers  may  help  to  solve?  by  John  F.  Robinson, 
Burdett  College,  Boston 

3.  Should  business  documents  and  practices  be  taught  separate  and  distinct  from  accounting  or  as  part 
thereof?  by  Miss  Mildred  Bentley,  Chairman,  Department  of  Accounting  and  Commercial  Law,  Girls’ 
Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

i  4.  Should  business  arithmetic  be  taught  separate  and  distinct  from  accounting  or  as  a  part  thereof? 

I  by  Harry  Kessler,  Chairman,  Department  of  Accounting  and  Commercial  Law,  Textile  High  School. 

I  New  York  City 

5.  How  much  accounting  should  be  taught  in  the  secondary  schools?  by  Edward  Kanser,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Accounting  and  Commercial  Law,  James  Monroe  High  School,  New  York  City 

1 

‘  - 
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6.  How  much  of  the  teaching  of  accounting  should  be  practical  and  vocational  and  how  much  of  it  should 
be  cultural  and  theoretical?  by  5.  B.  Koopman,  Chairman,  Department  of  Accounting  and  Commercial 
Law,  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School,  New  York  City 

7.  What  place  has  mathematics  in  the  commercial  curriculum?  hy  Harry  M.  Schlauch,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mathematics,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City 


Economics  and  Social  Studies  Section  2:15  to  5  o’clock 

Chairman,  Louis  A,  Rice,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education,  State  of  New  Jersey 
Research  as  Applied  to  Commercial  and  Industrial  Relations,  an  address  by  Martin  Dodge,  Manager,  Industrial 
Bureau  Merchants’  Association  of  New  York  City 
Research  Materials  for  the  Commercial  Teacher 

1.  Economics  and  Research,  by  WiUford  I.  King,  Ph.D.,  Research  Staff  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  New  York  City 

2.  Marketing  and  Research,  by  William  G.  Schneider,  Research  Department,  Copper  and  Brass  Research 

Association,  New  York  City  _  ...  ,  . 

3.  New  Materials  in  Commercial  Law,  by  William  E.  Curtis,  Atlantic  City  High  School,  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey 

4.  Development  of  the  Port  of  New  York — An  Example  of  Geographical  Research,  by  Billings  Wilson, 
Deputy  Manager  in  Charge  of  Port  Development,  New  York  Port  Authority 

Conference  Hour  on  Research  and  Other  Classroom  Problems 

Five-Minute  Presentations  by  Murray  L.  Gross,  West  Philadelphia  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
W.  L.  Kriebel,  Peirce  School  of  Business  Administtation,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Lolabel  Hall,  Bay  Ridge 
High  School.  New  York  City;  Arnon  W.  Welch,  New  York  City;  William  O.  Tay/or.^ High  School  of 
Commerce,  New  York  City;  Matthew  A,  Lynaugh,  White  Plains  High  School,  White  Plains,  New 
York,  and  others 


Administration  Section  2:15  to  5  o’clock 

Chairman,  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstonc,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Research  as  Applied  to  Curriculum  Building  in  Teacher  Training,  an  address  by  Dr.  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  New 

York  University,  New  York  City 

Research  Materials  for  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Institutions 

1.  In  Studies  of  State  Certification  Requirements,  by  J.  O.  Mallott,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Education. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior 

2.  In  Studies  of  Supply  and  Demand  of  Commercial  Teachers,  by  John  J.  W.  Neuner,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
High  School.  New  York  City 

3.  In  Studies  of  Commercial-Teacher  Training  Curricula,  by  Herbert  Tonne,  Lafayette  Junior  High  School. 
Elizalieth,  New  Jersey 

4.  In  Studies  of  Comparative  Qualifications  of  Commercial  Teachers  and  other  Teacher  Groups,  by 
Miss  Elisabeth  Baker,  Commercial  High  School,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Conference  Hour  on  Problems  of  Commercial-Teacher  Training 

1.  What  are  the  steps  in  the  process  of  determining  the  occupational  opportunities  in  a  given  city? 
bv  Professor  F.  G.  Nichols,  Graduate  School  of  EMucation,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

2.  What  steps  _  should  be  taken  to  secure  recognition  for  commercial-teacher  training  courses  in  colleges 
and  universities?  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  Principal,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City 

3.  How  many  years  of  training  should  be  required  for  the  adequate  training  of  commercial  teachers? 
by  Clinton  A.  Reed,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Albany, 
New  York 

4.  What  books,  magazines,  and  research  services  of  business  and  schools  are  available  for  commercial- 
teacher  training  research  workers?  by  C.  W.  Hamilton,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey 

5.  What  are  some  important  research  problems  that  need  first  attention  in  commercial-teacher  training? 
by  John  V.  Walsh,  Morris  High  School,  New  York  City 


Retail  Education  Section  2:15  to  5  o’clock 

Chairman,  Dr.  Norris  A.  Briscoe,  New  York  University,  School  of  Retailing 
Research  as  Applied  to  the  Retail  Business,  an  address  by  Miss  B.  Eugenia  Lies,  Director  of  the  Planning 
Department,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
Research  Materials  in  Retail  Educatjon,  an  address  by  Dr.  David  Rankin  Craig,  Assistant  Professor,  The 
Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Symposium  on  Retail  Education 

1.  Making  Store  Contacts,  by  Miss  Margaret  Jacobson,  West  High  School,  Rochester,  New  York 

2.  Placement  of  Students,  by  Miss  Maude  McCain,  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School,  New  York  City 

3.  How  the  Teachers  of  Retailing  May  Assist  the  Merchant  in  Training  His  Employees,  by  Miss  Grace 
Griffith,  Elmira  Free  Academy,  Elmira,  New  York 

4.  Progress  of  Retailing  Education  in  High  Schools  in  1926,  by  Miss  Isabel  Craig  Bacon,  Special  Agent, 
Retail  Store  Education,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Eklucation 


Penmanship  Section  2:15  to  5  o’clock 

Chairman,  John  G.  Kirk,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools 
Research  as  Applied  to  Penmanship  in  Business  Practice,  an  address  by  Dr.  Paul  V.  West,  New  York 

University,  New  York  City 
Research  Materials  for  the  Commercial  Teacher 

1.  In  Penmanship;  2.  In  Handwriting  Scales;  3.  In  Teaching  of  Penmanship 

Conference  Hour  on  Research  and  Other  Teaching  Problems 

1.  Should  we  expect  classroom  teachers  to  be  research  workers? 

2.  What  are  some  important  research  problems  that  such  teachers  may  help  to  solve? 

3.  What  books,  magazines,  and  research  services  of  business  and  schools  are  available  for  commercial 
teachers  ? 

4.  Problems  for  discussion; 

(a)  What  standards  of  form  in  penmanship  are  practical  and  obtainable?  (b)  What  are  the 
elements  that  determine  legibility  in  writing?  (c)  What  standards  of  position  in  writing  are 
practical  and  measurable?  (d)  What  are  the  standards  of  movement  that  are  practical  and 
attainable?  (e)  How  can  good  results  be  secured  in  quality,  speed,  and  movement  without 
the  use  of  formal  drills  in  developing  movement?  (f)  Can  pupils  effectively  grade  their  own 
handwriting  product?  (g)  How  can  teachers  be  economically  trained  to  use  a  handwriting  scale? 
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SCHOOL  NEWS  PERSONAL  NOTES 

From  the  Eldi tor's  Mail  Bag 


T^^OLLOIVING  the  lead  of  Kansas,  the 
^  commercial  teachers  of  Ohio  have  plans 
under  way  for  the  organization  of  a  state  asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  a  part  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers’ 
Association. 

The  movement  is  to  be  started  at  a  banquet 
in  Columbus  sometime  during  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  Conference  in 
April. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Irving  R.  Garbutt,  director  of  Commercial 
Education,  216  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
who  is  to  speak  on  the  subject  before  the  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  at  the  University  Conference. 


are  informed  that  Mr.  Oscar  Galeno, 
^  author  of  “Galeno  Natural  Method’’  of 
teaching  Spanish  and  the  Galeno  series  of 
supplementary  texts,  is  planning  to  conduct  a 
tour  through  Spain  this  coming  summer.  The 
tour  will  be  for  51  days  and,  going  by  way  of 
Paris,  will  proceed  through  the  Pyrenees  to 
Madrid,  Granada,  Seville,  Barcelona,  and 
others  of  the  romantic  and  historic  cities  of 
old  Spain. 

Mr.  Galeno,  who,  besides  being  an  author 
of  Spanish  texts,  is  also  a  lecturer  of  note, 
will  conduct  a  lecture  class  as  a  part  of  the 
tour,  for  those  interested  in  learning  the  Span¬ 
ish  language  as  well  as  to  give  full  background 
for  the  proper  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  the  many  points  of  interest. 

The  party  is  to  leave  New  York  June  23. 
Full  information  may  be  secured  by  writing 
Mr.  Galeno,  347  Phelan  Building,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California.  ^ 


^HE  Spanish  shorthand  business  grows 
apace,  and  to  meet  the  demand  of  those 
engaged  in  its  teaching  a  series  of  books  has 
been  built.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  an¬ 
nounce  the  publication  of  the  following : 

Estudios  Graduados,  by  A.  Herrera  F.  and 
H.  M.  Johnson,  a  shorthand  reading  book. 
The  material  is  graded  according  to  the  lessons 


in  the  textbook,  there  being  about  ten  pages  of 
shorthand  for  each  les.son.  As  the  reading  of 
well  written  shorthand  is  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  fixing  the  forms  in  mind,  this  new 
book  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  Taquigrafia  Gregg. 

Atixiliar  de  Taquigrafia  Gregg,  by  Feli.x 
Arce  Lugo,  a  Spanish  parallel  of  the  English 
“Word  and  Sentence  Drills.’’  For  each  para¬ 
graph  in  the  Spanish  shorthand,  manual  there 
is  a  corresponding  paragraph  and  list  of  words 
in  “Auxiliar.”  This  gives  ample  supplemen¬ 
tary  material  which  can  be  used  as  further 
examples  to  give  the  students  a  wider  short¬ 
hand  vocabulary.  The  book  can  also  be  used 
to  furnish  tests  on  any  given  principle  in  the 
textbook. 

Dictados  Elcmentarios  by  A.  Herrera  F. 
and  H.  M.  Johnson.  This  book  is  a  key  to 
the  Spanish  “Graded  Readings,’’  or  “Estudios 
Graduados,’’  as  it  is  called,  and  forms  a  useful 
book  for  dictation  purposes.  The  material  is 
counted  in  20’s  for  easy  reading. 

Dkeionario  de  la  Taquigrafia  Gregg  by  John 
Robert  Gregg.  This  supplies  a  want  that  has 
been  experienced  for  some  time.  It  contains 
over  11,000  shorthand  outlines  and  is  a  handy 
ready  reference  which  should  find  a  place  in 
the  library  of  every  writer  of  Taquigrafia 
Gregg. 


JANUARY  17,  1928,  will  go  down  as  a 
J  memorable  date  in  the  history  of  Burdett 
College,  Boston.  On  that  day  exercises  were 
held  celebrating  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
of  the  new  Burdett  College  building  at  156 
Stuart  Street. 

Mr.  Irvin  L.  Lindabury,  vice-president  and 
secretary,  and  active  head  of  the  College,  acted 
as  director  of  exercises.  Addresses  were  de¬ 
livered  by  Honorable  Alvan  T.  Fuller,  gover¬ 
nor  of  Massachusetts,  Honorable  Malcolm  E. 
Nichols,  mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and 
Fred  H.  Burdett,  president  of  the  College. 

The  new  building  will  be  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  about  July  1  of  this  year.  It  is  a  hand- 
(Canttnued  on  page  255) 
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Is  Tour  O.  Q.  0uh  In? 

A  Final  Word  About  the  Annual  O.  G.  A.  Contest 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor^  Art  and  Credentials  Department  of  the  Gregg  Writer 


Z^HE  Annual  O.  G.  A.  Contest  is  fast 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  all  of  the  papers 
that  are  to  be  judged  must  be  in  our 
hands  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  this 
month.  It  is  wise  to  mail  your  club  as  early 
as  you  can  to  insure  its  reaching  us  on  time. 
Many  clubs  have  already  been  received,  and 
each  mail  brings  its  generous  contribution. 

Coming  from  Far  and  Near 

The  zenith  of  the  contest  will  be  reached, 
however,  during  the  last  day  or  two,  when  we 
shall  be  simply  overwhelmed  with  contest 
letters  and  packages  of  varying  sizes,  shapes, 
and  color.  They  arrive  by  steamer,  air-mail, 
registered  mail,  and  in  some  instances,  we  have 
been  told  that  the  contest  specimens  were 
drawn  many  miles  on  dog  sleds  before  they 
could  be  deposited  in  a  post  office  for  regular 
transportation.  Each  innocent  little  package 
probably  has  its  tale  to  tell,  if  we  could  only 
read  it ;  and  each  must  undergo  the  critical 
examination  of  the  Contest  Committee  and 
take  its  appointed  place  as  the  ratings  are 
made. 

Newcomers,  We're  Expecting  You,  Tool 

It  seems  that  almost  every  teacher  must 
have  taken  part  in  these  contests,  but  if  by 
chance  any  reader  of  this  column  has  not, 
try  it  this  year.  The  profit  to  be  derived 
from  it  will  more  than  compensate  you  for 
the  little  time  and  trouble  it  will  take.  The 
annoimcement  appeared  in  the  December 
Gregg  Writer,  and  the  contest  copy  was  re¬ 
peated  in  the  February  and  March  issues. 

Instructions  About  Entry 

The  instructions  for  preparation  and  mail¬ 
ing  are  brief,  to  the  point,  and  easy  to  follow. 
For  your  convenience,  they  are  summarized 
here  again.  O.  G.  A.  Contest  blanks  will  be 
mailed  to  you  on  request,  and  the  filling  in  of 
this  blank  will  not  only  save  time,  but  will 
insure  our  receiving  all  of  the  necessary 
information  without  necessitating  a  letter. 


If  you  are  submitting  a  club  of  ten  or  more 
specimens  for  the  school  contest,  be  sure  that 
a  statement  accompanying  it  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  information : 

Number  of  specimens  submitted  for  the  contest. 

Number  of  specimens  submitted  for  Membership 
Certificates. 

Number  of  students  in  the  class  or  classes  repre¬ 
sented. 

Enclose  Fees 

Enclose  the  remittance  to  pay  for  the  Mem¬ 
bership  tests.  No  fee  is  required  for  speci¬ 
mens  to  be  given  contest  rating  only.  It  is 
understood,  of  course,  that  contest  specimens 
received  without  fee  cannot  be  reported  on 
other  than  in  the  published  report  in  the  Gregg 
Writer,  and  no  certificates  will  be  awarded. 
In  such  groups,  however,  to  those  students 
who  win  Honorable  Mention,  the  certificate 
and  pin  will  be  mailed. 

Addresses 

Each  specimen  should  contain  the  name  of 
the  student,  name  of  the  school,  address  (in¬ 
cluding  also  the  city  and  state  address  of  the 
school),  and  the  name  of  the  teacher,  and 
should  also  state  whether  or  not  the  writer 
holds  a  Membership  Certificate  in  the  O.  G.  A. 
Since  we  may  not  be  able  to  report  on  all  of 
these  tests  before  the  close  of  school,  the  ad¬ 
dress  at  which  the  teacher  can  be  reached  after 
June  first  should  also  be  given. 

Help  Us  Serve  You  Promptly 

If  these  instructions  are  followed  carefully, 
it  will  save  considerable  time  here  and  insure 
more  efficient  service  on  the  club.  Frequently, 
tests  are  sent  to  us  in  one  or  more  envelopes 
and  the  examination  fees  in  still  another 
envelope.  As  there  are  thousands  of  tests 
coming  in  with  each  mail  delivery,  you  can 
readily  understand  that  this  batch  of  mail 
cannot  easily  be  sorted  and  the  tests  and  fees 
matched,  even  assuming  that  both  arrived  by 
the  same  mail,  which  is  unlikely.  Inasmuch 
as  tests  must  be  sent  first-class,  there  is  no 
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reason  why  the  fee  cannot  be  enclosed,  thus 
saving  time  and  precluding  unnecessary  delay 
in  making  reports. 

“No  Remittance"  Notices 

Since  teachers  sometimes  mail  tests  and  for¬ 
get  to  mail  the  fees,  a  note  is  mailed  to  the 
teacher  at  once,  informing  her  of  the  receipt 
of  the  package  without  a  remittance,  and 
stating  that  it  is  being  held  until  the  remit¬ 
tance  is  received.  This  note  sometimes  crosses 
the  remittance  in  the  mail,  and  in  that  event 
it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  write  us,  be¬ 
cause  as  soon  as  the  money  is  received  the 
tests  are  taken  from  the  “hold-over"'  file  and 
put  through  for  certificates. 

Send  Orders  Separate 

Please  do  not  send  orders  of  any  kind  (for 
subscriptions,  books,  pins,  etc^  with  your 
clubs  of  tests,  because  the  routine  again  neces¬ 


sitates  considerable  delay,  as  orders  must  be 
handled  by  other  departments  before  the  tests 
can  come  to  our  desk,  delaying  both  filling  of 
orders  and  examination  of  specimens. 

Have  Your  Try  at  That  Cup! 

The  O.  G.  A.  Qintest  is  the  greatest  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  Gregg  Writer  Cre¬ 
dentials’  service — indeed,  of  the  shorthand 
world — and  each  year  a  greater  number  of 
schools  participate  in  it.  The  prizes  offered 
to  students,  teachers,  and  schools  serve  to 
stimulate  and  combine  effort,  and  this  cannot 
help  but  produce  greater  efficiency  in  the 
teaching  of  shorthand.  If  you  are  new  in 
the  teaching  field,  now  is  the  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  successful  methods  we  know  of  training 
efficient  stenographers. 

Come  in  with  your  class ;  you  have  nothing 
to  lose,  and  you  may  win  the  beautiful  big 
silver  trophy  to  be  awarded  again  this  year ! 


(Conference  Qoming 


Teacher-  Training 

44  (Tjr GW  to  Secure  Better  Training 
i  g  for  Commercial  Teachers”  is  to  be 
the  keynote  of  an  important  three- 
day  conference  to  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  on  March  15,  16,  and  17.  The  meetings 
are  planned  as  a  part  of  the  activities  of  the 
National  Association  of  Commercial-Teacher 
Training  Institutions,  which  was  organized  two 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  and 
improving  the  rather  meager  offerings  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  business. 

The  meetings  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  clarifying  of  objectives,  of  arriving 
at  standardized  terminology  and  procedures, 
of  setting  up  proposed  standard  curricula, 
of  reporting  on  research,  and  of  planning 
future  investigations.  Speakers  of  national 
reputation,  from  the  best  institutions  in  the 
country  have  been  invited  to  lead  the  discus¬ 
sions.  Among  them  are  Malott  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  Barnhart  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  Nichols  of  Harvard, 
Lomax  of  New  York  University,  Brewington 
of  Chicago  University,  Tilford  of  Syracuse 
University,  Hill  of  Indiana  State  Normal, 
Pennell  of  Western  State  Normal  of  Michigan, 
Sprague  of  the  Salem  State  Normal  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Colvin  of  Colorado  State  Teachers’ 
College,  Bexell  of  Oregon  State  Agricultural 
College,  Yoder  of  Whitewater  State  Normal, 
and  Blackstone  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 


Their  ideas  should  reflect  the  most  modern 
viewpoints  concerning  methods  and  procedures 
for  training  commercial  teachers. 

The  program  will  be  held  on  a  discussion 
basis,  with  plenty  of  time  allowed  for  each 
objective  to  be  discussed  in  detail  and  from 
all  possible  angles.  Everyone  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  commercial  teachers  or  ambi¬ 
tious  to  engage  in  college  or  university  work 
of  this  sort,  should  attend  the  meetings  to 
contribute  his  ideas  and  to  learn  what  others 
are  thinking  and  doing,  for  changes  are  oc¬ 
curring  so  rapidly  in  this  field,  now  that  it 
has  started  to  progress,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

Combined  with  this  conference  will  be  the 
annual  Iowa  Research  Conference  on  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  which  has  come  to  hold  a 
nation-wide  reputation  for  excellence  and  to 
occupy  an  unique  position  in  business  education. 
It  is  a  conference  devoted  entirely  to  research 
reports  and  discussions  of  research  often  avail¬ 
able  from  no  other  source.  The  joint  confer¬ 
ences  should  have  an  irresistable  drawing 
power  for  every  one. 

Complete  information  about  membership  in 
the  Naticmal  Association  of  Commercial- 
Teacher  Training  Institutions  or  about  the 
detailed  program  of  the  Iowa  Research  Con¬ 
ference  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  Dr.  E.  G. 
Blackstone,  College  of  Education,  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
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Eighty -^econd  ^^nnual  ^Jtf^eeting  of  York  (§tate 
Yeachers  ^Association 

Southeastern  District 

Report  by  Harold  //.  Smith 


CT  ^HE  commercial  section  of  the  Associa- 
tion  meet  on  Friday  afternoon,  November 
18,  at  New  York  University,  Washington 
Square,  New  York  City — Chairman,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Worthington,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Yonkers.  The  central  theme  of  the  program 
was  Research  in  Education. 

Measuring  Achievement 

Dr.  Arthur  D.  Whitman,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  led  off  with  an  address  on  The  Ac¬ 
curate  Measurement  of  Achievement  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  confining  his  remarks,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  general  need  for  accurate  measure¬ 
ment  of  achievement  in  education  as  a  whole 
and  describing  the  deficiencies  of  the  older 
methods  of  testing.  He  pointed  out  that  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  admitted  of  very  accurate 
measurement  compared  with  many  other  sub¬ 
jects. 

Research  Studies 

Followed  then  a  series  of  talks  on  Research 
Studies  in  Commercial  Education  by  Mr.  Edwin 
A.  Kane,  president  of  the  New  York  City 
Teachers  of  English;  Dr.  Frances  M.  Butts, 
director  of  placement  at  the  Business  High 
School,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  John  V. 
Walsh,  head  of  the  Department  of  Secretarial 
Studies,  Morris  High  School,  New  York  City ; 
and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bowman,  head  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Instruction,  Girard  College,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania. 

In  English 

Mr.  Kane  reported  on  a  questionnaire  sent 
out  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  to  about  32,000  individuals,  of  which 
2,982  were  returned-  Of  these  something  over 


2,600  were  used.  It  was  found  that  nearly 
everyone  agreed  that  there  was  difficulty  in 
the  practical  use. of  English  in  life  and  that 
there  was  therefore  a  need  for  some  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  English  work  offered  in  school 
and  college.  The  English  teachers  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  set  up  an  “Institute  of  Communication” 
which  will  keep  in  touch  with  schools  and 
other  organizations  of  every  nature  in  order  to 
act  as  a  clearing  house  for  practical  English 
problems. 

In  Typewriting 

Dr.  Butts  described  the  various  types  of 
research  that  have  been  engaged  in,  connected 
with  typewriting,  referring  her  listeners  to  a 
number  of  sources  for  information,  prominent 
among  which  was  the  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Eklucation  entitled :  “Bulletin 
No.  24  (1926),  An  Outline  of  Methods  of 
Research  with  Suggestions  for  High  School 
Principals  and  Teachers.”  She  thinks  the  best 
research  can  be  carried  on  in  the  classroom 
itself.  She  particularly  stressed  the  value  of 
error  analysis  in  typing.  One  of  her  best  points 
was  embodied  in  her  closing  remarks ; 

We  want  researchers  who  are  not  trained  researchers 
only  but  are  practical  typewriting  teachers  and  prac¬ 
tical  typewriter  operators  as  well.  When  we  get  te 
that  stage,  typewriting  will  have  risen  to  the  dignity 
of  an  academic  subject. 

In  Office  Practice 

Mr.  Walsh  reviewed  the  studies  that  have 
been  made  in  the  field  of  office  practice.  He 
urged  teachers  to  read  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  practical  applications  of  office  prac¬ 
tice,  but  at  the  same  time  insisted  there  is  no 
way  as  good  as  going  into  offices  and  actually 
doing  the  work  there.  Teachers  who  do  this 
must  beware  that  they  don’t  misinterpret  a 
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limited  amount  and  variety  of  experience  and 
think  it  covers  the  whole  field  of  practical 
applications. 

In  checking  up  on  the  frequently  unequal 
enrollment  in  the  bookkeeping  and  stenographic 
departments  of  teacher-training  institutions  he 
said  that  actual  conditions  should  govern.  For 
instance,  in  one  New  York  institution  it  was 
found  that  there  were  many  more  preparing 
to  become  bookkeeping  teachers  than  steno¬ 
graphic  teachers — yet  in  the  New  York  City 
high  schools  the  relative  number  of  such 
teachers  remains  about  equal. 

He  also  touched  upon  the  development  of 
“Job  Sheets”  developed  in  the  Central  Com¬ 
mercial  Continuation  School,  New  York,  under 
the  guidance  of  Principal  Alexander  Massell. 

In  Bookkeeping 

Mr.  Bowman  described  the  work  in  book¬ 
keeping  at  Girard  College  and  told  of  a  check¬ 
up  made  of  former  graduates.  The  general 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  bookkeeping 
instruction  was  valuable  even  though  the  stu¬ 
dents  did  not  become  accountants  and  book¬ 
keepers.  He  described  his  experiences  in  the 
teaching  of  bookkeeping,  his  methods  of  diag¬ 
nosing  the  difficulties  and  mistakes  of  students, 
and  distributed  a  printed  “bookkeeping  report” 
which  teachers  can  use  to  economize  time  and 
bring  home  to  the  student  the  precise  difficulties 
he  needs  to  concentrate  on.  These  reports  are 
later  filed  and  furnish  a  permanent  record  of 
the  student’s  progress  and  standards  of  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Elementary  Business  Training 

Mr.  Seth  B.  Carkin,  principal  of  The 
Packard  School,  New  York  City,  addressed  the 
teachers  on  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Busi¬ 
ness  Training.  He  emphasized  the  need  for 
regarding  this  subject  as  a  two-year  instead 
of  a  one-year  subject,  and  for  putting  the 
emphasis  at  first  on  the  student’s  point  of  view 
as  a  consumer  rather  than  on  the  business  point 
of  view  of  production.  Later,  in  the  second 
year,  he  feels  the  emphasis  can  be  transferred 
to  the  student’s  possible  activities  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  general  criticism  of  all  junior 
business  training  courses  has  been  that  they 
have  not  dealt  with  situations  that  such  young 
children  understand — they  are  not  “life  situa¬ 
tions.”  In  addition,  the  development  of  the 
topics  should  be  through  the  pupil  finding  out 
things  for  himself — not  telling  him  about  them. 
This  would  develop  a  spirit  and  technique  of 
research  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Curricular  Revisions 

Mr.  Clinton  A.  Reed,  supervisor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  New  York  State  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Education,  reported  on  a  number  of 
constructive  changes  in  the  course  of  study 
being  made  by  the  State  Department.  We  were 
particularly  pleased  to  hear  that  Business  Eng¬ 
lish  has  again  been  assigned  to  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Department  instead  of  being  administered 
by  the  academic  English  Department.  The 
number  of  supplementary  reading  books  is 
being  reduced  from  eight  to  six,  and  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  get  the  teachers  to  cooperate 
in  making  up  a  more  modern  reading  list. 

It  is  now  possible  for  commercial  students 
anywhere  in  the  state  to  receive  the  Regents’ 
academic  diploma  by  reason  of  certain  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  granting  of  credit 
and  the  selection  of  electives  and  required 
subjects. 

The  State  Department  is  trying  to  solve  the 
problems  of  varied  practices  in  the  marking  of 
bookkeeping  papers,  as  well  as  in  teaching  the 
subject,  through  zone  committees — their  re¬ 
ports  in  December  15,  1927. 

The  typewriting  examinations  will  hereafter 
be  arranged  so  that  schools  having  large  num¬ 
bers  of  pupils  may  give  the  tests  over  a  period 
of  two  and  a  half  days  instead  of  having  to 
herd  pupils  together  for  long  periods  while 
waiting  their  turns  to  take  the  test. 

The  following  examinations  have  been  dis¬ 
continued,  although  the  state  syllabi  in  these 
subjects  still  hold  in  the  matter  of  planning 
courses — Bookkeeping  I,  Elementary  Business 
Training,  Economic  Geography  I  and  II,  Type¬ 
writing  II,  and  Shorthand  I. 

Mr.  Reed  has  shown  his  constructive  spirit 
by  systematically  writing  letters  of  commen¬ 
dation  to  teachers  whose  students  show  up 
exceptionally  well  in  the  Regents’  tests.  It 
is  well  known  that  many  supervisors  use  the 
tests  the  other  way  to  put  pressure  upon  teach¬ 
ers  not  getting  such  good  results.  Copies  of 
these  letters  are  sent  to  the  teacher,  principal, 
and  superintendent. 

He  also  described  a  simple  method  by  which 
Regents  examiners  check  up  any  tendencies 
to  make  a  certain  type  of  error  in  the  case  of 
individual  teachers.  They  are  informed  of 
such  difficulties  in  the  hope  that  they  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  assistance. 

Constructive  Criticism  Offered 

At  this  point  and  although  the  hour  was 
late,  Mr.  Reed  asked  whether  the  teachers 
would  like  to  have  a  real  criticism  of  their 
work.  Everyone  present  called  for  it  and  not 
a  teacher  budged,  so  anxious  were  they  for 
concrete  assistance  in  classroom  problems.  He 
proceeded  to  describe  the  situation  with  regard 
to  typewriting  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state, 
mentioning  specifically  one  thing  after  another 
which  should  be  and  could  be  corrected  with 
the  proper  cooperation  between  supervisors  and 
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teachers.  The  need  to  teach  typewriting  in¬ 
stead  of  permitting  pupils  to  practice  with 
supervision  and  with  only  a  checker  in  the 
room;  the  importance  of  realizing  that  many 
teachers  are  not,  even  at  this  late  date,  teaching 
touch  typewriting ;  the  proper  use  of  the 
phonograph;  the  economical  planning  and  di¬ 
rection  of  the  typewriting  period ;  and  the 


necessity  for  careful  administration  of  tests 
and  other  work  were  all  stressed.  It  was  about 
the  most  constructive  and  helpful  thing  we 
have  ever  heard  at  a  teachers’  meeting  because 
it  furnished  real  ammunition  to  use  in  the 
classroom. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Potts,  of  White  Plains,  was 
elected  Chairman  for  next  year. 


Qalifor?iia 

Reports  by  Frances  EJfinger- Raymond  and  Elizabeth  Star  buck  Adams 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  California  Teachers'  Association 
Bay  Section 

Oakland,  December  /g,  20,  21,  ig2‘i 


^tlE  Commercial  Section  program  was  in 
charge  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Ingle,  head  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Berkeley  High  School,  and  Mr.  C. 
J.  Smeltzer,  commercial  department,  Fremont 
High  School,  Oakland. 

John  W.  Edgemond,  director  of  Commerce 
in  the  Oakland  Public  Schools,  gave  an  au¬ 
thoritative  report  on  Commercial  Credential 
Requirements. 

W.  E.  Clayton,  head  of  Commerce  at 
Technical  High  School,  Oakland,  reported  on 
Commercial  Teachers’  Associations. 

Clay  D.  Slinker  hurried  up  from  several 
busy  days  as  a  feature  speaker  at  the  American 
Vocational  Association  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
gave  the  only  formal  address,  on  an  ever- 
interesting  subject,  “Newer  Conceptions  of 
Commercial  Education.”  Mr.  Slinker  was  en¬ 
thusiastically  received  by  the  teachers  of  com¬ 


merce  at  their  sessions  in  Los  Angeles  and  m 
Oakland.  Delightful  and  friendly  confer¬ 
ences  were  a  part  of  every  day’s  work. 

Several  Outlanders  have  been  invited  to  the 
California  Commercial  Conventions ;  none 
have  made  a  more  favorable  impression  than 
Mr.  McNamara  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Slinker  of  Des  Moines.  It  is  a  gratification 
to  know  that  the  guests  mentioned  found 
commercial  education  in  California  deserving 
of  their  highest  commendation.  It  goes 
without  saying,  that  California,  as  a  habitat, 
met  their  approval. 

The  1928  officers  who  will  guide  the  Bay 
Section,  California  Teachers’  Association, 
are  Robert  White,  president  (Fremont  High 
School,  Oakland)  ;  Albert  O.  Hackman,  vice- 
president  (San  Jose  High  School)  ;  Muriel 
Ogden,  secretary  (Richmond  Union  High). 


Southern  Section 

Los  Angeles,  December  i<g-2J,  ig2J 


N  unusual  opportunity  was  given  the 
commercial  teachers  of  California  this 
December  in  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association  held  in  Los 
Angeles.*  Many  teachers  were  permitted  to 
attend  these  meetings  in  lieu  of  their  local 
institute  program.  The  result  was  interested 
audiences  at  all  programs  offered  to  com¬ 
mercial  teachers.  As  the  annual  institute  of 
Los  Angeles  County  overlapped  the  A.  V.  A. 
Convention,  then  joined  forces  with  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Southern  Section  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Teachers’  Association,  which  takes  in 
all  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  Pass,  we  find 
it  hard  to  make  a  report  of  any  one  of  these 
gatherings  singly. 


The  real  feature  of  the  week  was  the 
luncheon  on  Thursday,  December  22,  of  the 
Southern  California  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty 
live,  good-looking  men  and  women  met  in 
friendly  comradeship  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Lord,  of  Santa  Monica,  the 
president.  Mrs.  Agnes  Williams  Longacre, 
of  Whittier,  gave  a  brief  report  of  her  in¬ 
teresting  experiences  in  England  and  Europe 
last  summer,  meeting  Mr.  Gregg,  and  attend¬ 
ing  congresses  of  shorthand  reporters  and 
teachers. 

The  officers  elected  for  1928  are:  Mr.  W. 
F.  Crites,  of  Venice,  president;  and  Mr.  P. 
C.  Whitely,  of  Redondo  Beach,  treasurer. 


First  Annual  Convention  Private  School  Managers'  Association 


^  O  get  out  of  the  rut — this  is  why  the 
Private  School  Managers  of  California 
have  organized  an  Association.  They  mean 
to  investigate  new  ideas,  new  thoughts. 


new  methods ;  they  intend  to  push  on  into 
larger  fields  and  blaze  a  straight  path  to 
success  by  looking  about  and  observing  those 
who  command  success.  They  have  no  fear 


I  *  A  detailed  report  of  this  meeting  will  appear  In  our  April  Issue. 
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of  the  greatest  stumbling  block  to  progress 
in  all  lines  of  business  and  education  today — 
the  fear  of  adopting  new  and  better  ways  of 
doing  things.  They  don’t  intend  to  rest  on 
their  financial  success  or  their  past  achieve¬ 
ments. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  Private 
Business  School  Managers’  Association  of 
California  met  at  the  University  city  of  Berke¬ 
ley,  January  14,  1928.  In  the  audience  and 
taking  active  part  in  the  all -day  and  evening 
sessions  were : 

J.  Evan  Armstrong,  Armstrong  College  of  Business 
Administration,  Berkeley 

W.  O.  Anderson,  Sawyer  School  of  Business,  Los 
Angeles 

T.  B.  Bridges,  Heald  College,  Oakland 
A.  Dickson,  Dickson  Business  College,  Vallejo 
Mrs.  Blanche  O.  Edgar,  Standard  School  for  Private 
Secretaries,  Sacramento 

L.  C.  Thunen  and  W.  H.  Bundy,  Heald  College, 
Oakland 

W.  C.  Gibson,  Polytechnic  Business  College,  Oakland 
J.  R.  Humphreys,  College  of  Commerce,  Stockton 
Miss  Mary  G.  MacAleer,  MacAleer  Secretarial  School, 
San  Francisco 

A.  H.  Merkens,  Merkens  College  of  Commerce,  San 
Francisco 

Miss  Juliet  M.  Smith,  Elliott  M.  Smith,  Munson 
School  for  Private  Secretaries,  San  Francisco 

V.  E.  Nielson,  California  College  of  Commerce,  Long 

Beach 

Miss  Marion  Madsen,  Marion  Madsen  School  for 
Business  Training,  Oakland 
Miss  Maud  Miller  and  Faculty,  Miss  Miller’s  Private 
School  for  Secretaries,  San  Francisco 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Paine,  W.  E.  Kudner,  MacMaster- 
Paine  Business  College,  San  Francisco 
Miss  Mabel  Parker,  Parker-Goddard  Secretarial 
School,  Oakland 

P.  H.  Ross,  Standard  Secretarial  School,  Berkeley 

W.  C.  Shrewsbury,  Central  California  Commercial 
College,  Fresno 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Sweet,  Santa  Rosa  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Santa  Rosa 

A.  H.  Thomsen,  Napa  Business  College,  Napa 
Mrs.  Josephine  Hottinger  Traut,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
O’Donnell,  Hottinger  School,  San  Francisco 
Miss  Margaret  Barrett,  Margaret  Barrett  School, 
San  Francisco 

H.  C.  Lessman,  Lessman’s  Practical  Business  School, 
San  Francisco 

A.  L.  Lesseman,  Heald’s  Business  College,  San 
Francisco 


A.  G.  Hill,  Efficiency  Business  College,  Los  Augele.s 
J.  W.  Nixon,  Heald’s  Business  College,  San  Jose 
Miss  Helen  Wakeman.  Helen  Wakeman  School, 
Berkeley 

F.  D.  MacKay,  MacKay  Business  College,  Los  Angeles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Anderson,  San  Jose  Secretarial 
School,  San  Jose 

J.  M.  Culpepper,  Modesto  Business  College,  Modesto 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Campbell  and  Faculty,  Richmond  Com¬ 
mercial  School,  Richmond 

M.  R.  Roberts,  MacKay  Business  College,  Los  Angeles 
Also,  Mrs.  Raymond  and  Miss  Adams,  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company;  P.  E.  Curry,  South-Western 
Publishing  Company;  Walter  T.  White,  Rowe  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  W.  N.  Watson,  Chairman  Meml)er- 
ship  Committee,  National  Association  of  Accredited 
Commercial  Schools. 

A  number  of  teachers  were  interested 
listeners  to  this  program: 

10:00  A.  M.  Registration  of  Delegates 
10:30  A.  M.  Address  of  IVelcome,  President,  Berke¬ 
ley  Chamber  of  Commerce 

10:40  A.  M.  President’s  Address,  J.  Evan  Arm¬ 
strong 

Business  Session,  Appointment  of  Committees,  etc. 
12.30  P.  M.  Convention  Luneheon,  Hotel  White- 
cotton 

Address,  R.  C.  Ayres,  Advertising  and  Elduca- 
tional  Director,  Zellerbach  Paper  Company;  Past- 
President  San  Francisco  Advertising  Club  and 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs  Association 
2:30  P.  M.  Address,  “Problems  of  My  School,’’ 
R.  C.  Anderson,  San  Jose 

Address,  “Problems  of  My  School,”  T.  B.  Bridges, 
Heald’s  College,  Oakland 

Address,  “A  Survey  of  Pacific  Coast  Private 
Business  Schools,”  Mrs.  Raymond,  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  San  Francisco 
General  Discussion  of  problems  now  confronting 
us  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  the  things  our 
Association  should  accomplish  the  next  several 
years 

6:30  P.  M.  Association  Banquet,  Hotel  Whitecot- 
ton;  T.  B.  Bridges,  Toastmaster 

The  officers  of  the  Private  Business  School 
Managers’  Association  of  California  arc: 

J.  Evan  Armstrong,  President;  Miss  Marion  Mad- 
•sen,  Vice-President ;  W.  O.  Anderson,  Vice-President ; 
R.  H.  Whitten,  Vice-President;  T.  B.  Bridges,  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Assttciation  will  be 
in  San  Francisco,  July  7,  1928. 


Who  Makes  the  Most  Artistic  Blackboard 
Notes  in  the  Country? 

— we  might  aay  in  the  world,  for  Gregg  teachers  from  other  countries 
also  take  part.  You  will  get  the  answer  in  the  report  to  appear  in  our 
April  issue,  giving  the  results  of  the  1928  Annual  Teachers’  Blackboard 
Contest.  Not  only  the  names  of  the  winners,  but  reproductions  of  the 
winning  notes.  You  will  want  to  check  up  your  own  notes  in  comparison 
with  those  specimens,  so  don’t  fail  to  get  the  April  number ! 
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(^onvention  of 

(Southern  Commercial  feachers'  ^Association 

Hotel  Biltrnore,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Noftmber  2^-2l\  11)^7 

Report  hy  Wallace  W.  Reas  It  aw 


7*1111  Sixth  Annual  Convention  ot’  the 
Southern  Commercial  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  November  24-26,  1927,  was  a  com¬ 
plete  success.  All  were  generous  in  their 
praise  of  the  organizing  ability  of  Mr.  W.  C. 
Lowe,  principal  of  the  Commercial  High 
School,  Atlanta,  and  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  of  the  local  committee  which 
served  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Clark 
E.  Harrison.  Appreciation  was  also  extended 
to  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to 
local  business  houses,  who  broke  all  precedents 
in  providing  the  assembled  teachers  and  school 
executives  (without  charge)  with  theatre 
tickets,  a  bus  ride  to  Stone  Mountain,  lunch¬ 
eons,  and  other  courtesies. 

President’s  Address 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Lowe  gave  a  splendid 
account  of  the  increasing  recognition  accorded 
the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects,  citing 
as  evidence  the  fact  that  in  1922  there  were 
only  eight  or  nine  colleges  which  allowed  credit 
for  commercial  subjects.  In  1925,'  386  out 
of  500  colleges  allowed  such  credit. 

Fully  appreciating  the  value  of  the  cultural, 
Mr.  Lowe  sees  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  the  vocational.  He  quoted  an 
ancient  saying  to  the  effect  that  “he  who  docs 
not  teach  his  son  a  trade  teaches  him  to  be  a 
knave.”  He  welcomes  the  growing  tendency 
toward  cooperation  between  the  public  and 
private  schools,  each  performing  a  function 
best  adapted  to  its  organization.  The  true 
teacher  develops  character  and  derives  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  from  it. 

A  2'est  Program 


in  the  way  of  prognostic  tests  in  bookkeeping. 
The  purpose  of  prognostic  tests  should  be  not 
to  get  rid  of  p(X)r  students,  but  that  the  p<ior 
students  may  be  more  intelligently  dealt  with. 
The  value  of  prognostic  tests  is  not  in  pre¬ 
diction  but  in  diagnosis. 

'I'he  Collegiate  School  of  Business 

Then  Dr.  C.  B.  Wray,  dean  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  of  Mercer  University, 
Macon,  Georgia,  spoke  on  The  Problems  of 
the  Collegiate  School  of  Business — Their 
Relation  to  the  High  School  and  Private  Com¬ 
mercial  School.  The  objective  of  commercial 
work  in  the  private  school  and  of  commercial 
work  in  the  high  school  is  vocational,  he  be¬ 
lieves.  That  of  the  collegiate  school  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  semi-professional.  The  attitude  of  the 
instructor  in  the  collegiate  school  does  not 
yet  conform  to  a  pattern.  There  is  as  yet  no 
recognized  tradition.  His  attitude  is  mostly 
vocational.  The  university  faculty  in  general 
still  clings  to  the  traditional,  with  a  horror 
for  anything  new. 

The  boy  in  college  very  seldom  has  a  well- 
defined  reason  for  being  there.  The  business 
man,  in  considering  the  commercial  education 
program,  leaves  sentiment  out  of  the  matter 
altogether,  demanding  efficiency. 

There  are  a  hundred  collegiate  schools  of 
business,  enrolling  a  hundred  thousand  stu¬ 
dents,  almost  all  of  them  established  within 
the  last  fifteen  years.  The  problem  is  to  get 
proper  recognition  for  the  work  done.  'I'hat 
in  turn  is  dependent  upon  the  attitude  of  those 
engaged  in  the  work.  This  will  come  about 
when  there  is  a  thorough  understanding  and 
respect  in  each  of  the  schools  for  the  work 
dt)ne  in  other  types  of  schools. 


Mr,  P.  A.  Carlson,  vice-chairman  of  the 
State  Teachers’  College,  Whitewater,  Wis¬ 
consin,  spoke  on  the  subject,  “A  Test  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Commercial  Education.”  Mr.  Carl¬ 
son  says  there  is  no  standing  still.  He  places 
more  value  on  September  and  June  measure¬ 
ments  than  he  does  on  examinations  at  the  end 
of  the  period  only.  We  have  done  nothing 


Public  Schools  Department  Meeting 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Schools  Department,  Miss  Ruth  Ford,  of  the 
High  School  at  Winston-Salem.  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Mr.  W.  L.  Prichard,  of  the  High  School 
at  Columbia.  South  Carolina,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  presiding  officer  of  this  section. 
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Keep  Accounting  Elementars 

Mr.  Thomas  Noel,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 
believes  that  the  high  school  student  should 
be  taught  bookkeeping  and  some  elementary 
accounting,  but  that  there  is  no  place  in  the 
high  school  curriculum  for  advanced  account¬ 
ing.  We  are  teaching  the  student  too  much 
and  getting  too  little  across.  He  would  at¬ 
tempt  less  and  accomplish  more.  The  real 
accountant  must  have  an  analytical  mind  and 
imagination.  Mr.  Noel  does  not  favor  the 
teaching  of  bookkeeping  in  the  junior  high 
school.  It  is  not  possible  to  teach  the  stu¬ 
dents  anything  at  that  time  that  will  be  of 
value  to  them.  In  his  opinion,  the  subject  does 
not  even  belong  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
senior  high  school.  The  last  two  years  are 
best.  College  credit  should  not  be  allowed  for 
high  school  bookkeeping  work,  but  entrance 
credit  should  be  allowed. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Tillery,  of  the  Commercial  High 
School,  Atlanta,  in  speaking  of  ways  of  spend¬ 
ing  your  bookkeeping  time,  expressed  the 
conviction  that  the  major  part  of  the  time 
should  be  devoted  to  lecture  and  laboratory 
work.  Laboratory  work,  under  supervision,  is 
more  valuable  than  most  types  of  homework. 

The  Place  of  Salesmanship  and  Advertising 

“Has  Salesmanship  and  Advertising  a  Place 
in  the  Commercial  School?’’  was  the  subject 
assigned  to  Mr.  Horace  M.  Bowman,  head  of 
the  Salesmanship  and  Advertising  work  in 
Georgia  School  of  Technology.  The  subjects 
unquestionably  deserve  a  place  in  the  course 
of  the  commercial  school — at  least  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  these  subjects  should  be  given. 

There  are  two  types  of  men  going  into 
business — one  the  executive,  the  other  the  one 
who  will  do  the  routine  work.  We  cannot 
train  for  leadership  unless  we  teach  advertising 
and  salesmanship.  The  successful  man  must 
know  production,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  record  keeping,  marketing  the  merchandize 
which  he  manufactures.  The  best  advertising 
is  now  recognized  as  a  distinct  literary  form. 
The  man  who  does  not  have  a  good  literary 
style  is  not  capable  of  writing  good  advertising. 

Training  Contestants 

The  teachers  listened  eagerly  to  the  com¬ 
ments  on  “Training  Teams  for  State  Type¬ 
writing  Contests,”  by  Miss  Enice  Fitts,  of 
the  High  School  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 
Speed  is  of  no  value  unless  coupled  with  ac¬ 
curacy.  Accuracy  is  the  goal. 

Miss  Fitts  begins  the  giving  of  tests  right 
in  the  first  semester,  but  in  spite  of  this  it  is 


accuracy  that  is  stressed  always.  In  the  fourth 
semester  the  tests  are  for  both  speed  and 
accuracy.  The  students  analyze  their  own 
errors.  Miss  Fitts  finds  that  the  use  of  music 
is  helpful  in  developing  speed  and  accuracy. 

Transcription 

The  teaching  of  transcription  was  discussed 
by  Mr.  W.  W.  Renshaw,  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

Private  Schools  Department 

Unfortunately,  the  report  of  the  private 
schools  department  has  not  yet  reached  us, 
and  we  are  not  able  to  include  it  in  this  num¬ 
ber. 

Standardized  Tests  in  Bookkeeping 

Mr.  P.  A.  Carlson  gave  another  constructive 
talk  on  the  subject  of  “The  Use  of  Stand¬ 
ardized  Tests  in  Bookkeeping.”  He  raised 
the  question — Are  Marks  Important?  The 
purposes  of  marks  are: 

1.  To  inform  the  student  and  to  encourage  him 

2.  To  repdrt  to  parents 

3.  That  we  may  recommend  our  product  to  employers 


Marks  determine  promotion.  It  seems 
strange  that  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
marking,  so  little  attention  is  given  to  it  in 
the  training  schools.  Mr.  Carlson  cited  the 
case  of  100  papers  in  each  of  several  subjects 
distributed  among  a  number  of  teachers  for 
grading  which  came  back  with  a  range  of 
from  25%  to  95%.  This  has  led  to  the 
modern  type  of  test,  which  makes  for  greater 
uniformity.  He  cited  the  true-false  test  as 
an  example.  The  value  of  frequent  measur¬ 
ing  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  student  sees 
progress.  The  modern  type  of  test  requires 
only  a  few  minutes  to  administer.  Such  tests 
are  easily  corrected,  and  make  possible  reme¬ 
dial  insttuction. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  printed  test 
is  that  it  economizes  the  teacher’s  time  as 
well  as  the  student’s^ time.  It  is  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  basis  of  grading  and  promotion.  The 
printed  test,  used  in  a  number  of  schools, 
furnishes  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the 
work  of  other  schools.  In  Mr.  Carlson’s 
opinion,  the  important  thing  about  this  is  what 
we  do  about  it  after  the  test  has  been  given, 
referring  to  the  corrective  work  that  is  given 
as  a  result  of  the  test  and  to  the  modifying 
of  our  instruction  in  order  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  weaknesses  revealed  by  the  testing 
may  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Carlson  points  out  that  the  private 
school  method  of  grading  and  promoting  has 
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a  good  deal  to  commend  it.  The  student  who 
just  falls  short  of  a  passing  mark  is  not  made 
to  start  all  over  again.  In  Mr.  Carlson’s 
opinion,  the  public  schools  in  time  will  find  it 
necessary  to  allow  failing  students  to  con¬ 
tinue  from  where  they  are  instead  of  starting 
all  over  again. 

The  Technique  of  Teaching  Typewriting 

Mr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  of  the  Short  Course 
Business  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  gave  a 
most  instructive,  rapid-fire  talk  on  the  Techni¬ 
que  of  Teaching  Typewriting.  He  brought 
liome  to  the  teachers  the  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  first  few  weeks  in  the  typewriting 
classroom.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  correct  habits  be  established  right  at  the 
start.  He  believes  that  one  third  of  our  ef¬ 
fort  is  wasted  because  we  have  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered  what  is  essential  and  what  is  not. 
Kvery  stroke  of  work  must  be  directed,  and 
interest  must  be  maintained.  Habits  must  be 
definitized — the  stroking  must  be  correct. 


New  Officers  Elected  for  1^28 

The  election  as  1928  president  of  Mr.  E. 

I. .  Lay  field,  president  of  King’s  Business  Col¬ 
leges  in  Raleigh,  Charlotte,  and  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  met  with  unanimous  approval. 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Gray,  in  charge  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  work  in  the  High  School  at  Savannah, 
Georgia,  is  to  be  vice-president,  and  Miss  May 
Cheatham,  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  will  serve  as  secretary.  The  three 
new  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
Mr.  Clark  E.  Harrison,  of  Draughon’s  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Lednum,  of  the  Durham  Business  School, 
Durham,  North  Carolina;  and  Mr.  Willard 

J.  WHieeler,  of  the  Wheeler  Business  College, 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Wray,  of  Mercer  University  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Public  Schools  De¬ 
partment  for  the  coming  year,  and  Miss  Addie 
Haisfield,  Griffin,  Georgia,  was  given  the  post 
of  secretary. 
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Arizona 

Mora  Haiisell,  Clifton  High  School. 
Clifton 


Arkansai 

Virginia  (Jardner,  Fort  Smith  High 
School,  Forth  Smith 


California 

Anne  Andreason,  Dunsmir  High  School, 
Hunamir 

Gertrude  Morrison,  High  School,  San 
Luis  Obispo 


Colorado 


R.  E.  Weed.  Colorado  Bible  College, 
Fort  Collins 

Eunice  M.  Johnson,  High  School,  Oak 
Creek 

Mrs.  Ivah  A.  Darnall,  High  School, 
Pueblo 


Connecticut 

Florence  I.  Maher,  High  School, 
Seymour 


Idaho 


Mrs.  Ruth  O.  McDonald,  I..ewiston 
Buslnees  College.  Lewiston 


go  Per  C^nt  ^^Gregg  ff’riter"  Clubbers 


Illinois 

Alta  J.  Day,  Alton  Commercial  High 
School.  Alton 

Sister  M.  Delphlne,  Chicago 
Sisters  of  Providence.  Providence  High 
School,  Chicago 

Mina  Bearhope,  DcKalb  Township 
High  School,  DeKalb 
Elsie  H.  Bucher,  Lockport  Township 
High  School.  Lockport 
J.  Clark  Drakes.  Marion  Township 
High  School,  Marlon 
Myrtle  Rose,  Savanna  Township  High 
School,  Savanna 

Sister  De  Pazzl,  Ursuline  Academy, 
Springfield 

S.  A.  Dorris,  Taylorville  Township 
High  School,  Taylorville 
Bessie  L.  Stem,  Community  High 
School,  Vlrden 


Indiana 


C.  D.  Cocanower,  Elkhart  High  School, 
Elkhart 

Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Ball  Teachers’ 
College,  Muncle 

J.  C.  Dicky,  South  Bend  High  School, 
South  Bend 


Kansas 

J.  Scheurman,  Dodge  City  High  School, 
Dodge  City 

I.  M.  MacKinnon,  K.  C.  K.  High 
School,  Kansas  City 
Allen  E.  Palmer,  Topeka  High  School, 
Topeka 


Maine 

Miss  H.  V.  Davis,  Presque  Isle  High 
School,  Presque 

Mrs.  H.  McCaslino,  Searsport  High 
School,  Searsport 

Maryland 

Mary  F.  Bailey,  Buckingham  High 
School,  Berlin 

Massachusetts 

Ann  C.  Callahan,  Franklin  High 
School,  Franklin 

Sister  Superior,  Ecole  St-Louls,  Lowell 

Sister  M  Edmond,  St.  Jean-Baptlste, 
Lynn 

Viola  P.  Evans,  Merrlmac  High  School, 
Merrimac 

Margaret  E.  Dolan,  Oliver  Ames  High 
School,  North  Easton 

Alice  H.  Edwards,  State  Normal 
School,  Salem 

Nettie  E.  Elliott,  Scituate  High  School, 
Scltuate 

Marjorie  E.  Shattuck,  Arms  Academy, 
Shelburne  Falls 

M.  Agnes  Curran,  Major  Howard  Beal 
High  School,  Shrewsbury 

Miss  F.  E.  Turschumann,  West 
Bridgewater  High  School,  West 
Bridgewater 

Michigan 

Sylvia  Schermierhorn,  Battle  Creek 
High  School,  Battle  Creek 

Margaret  Cavin,  Calumet  High  School, 
Calumet 
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Etoanor  Thomas,  Charlevoii  HIkIi 
School.  CliarleToix 

Dora  H.  PltU,  Western  High  School, 
Detroit 

Blanche  A.  Charlrbols  and  h.  Walker, 
Cloverland  Commercial  College, 
Escanaba 

Gladys  B^kmeter,  Fremont  High 
School,  Fremont 

M.  J.  Lucid,  Davanport  Institute. 
Grand  Rapids 

Fred  W.  Zlnser,  South  High  School, 
Grand  Rapids 

Edna  Whipple,  Central  High  School, 
Kalamazoo 

Hulda  C.  Daeubler,  City  High  School. 
Mount  Clemens 

Ruby  Stone,  Monroe  High  School, 
Monroe 

Katherine  C.  Sweltzer,  Pontiac  High 
School,  Pontiac 

Agnes  R.  Herrgard,  High  School,  Rccd 
City 

Sister  Aloyslus  Marie,  SS.  Peter  A 
Paul  Convent,  Saginaw 


Alinnesota 


Carl  Fisk,  High  School.  Camhriilge 
Miss  H.  Connole,  Cannon  Falls  Higli 
School,  Cannon  Falls 
Sister  M.  Victoria,  College  of  St. 
Seholastlca,  Duluth 

Miss  T.  M.  Anderson,  Litchfield  Hlgli 
School,  Litchfield 

Lcnlce  Lillie,  Mankato  High  School, 
Mankato  ^ 

E.  J.  Buney,  Calhoun  Secretarial 
School,  Minneapolis 
Mayrae  Behllng,  High  School,  North- 
field 

Mary  A.  Almeter,  St.  James  High 
School.  St.  James 

Sister  M.  J.  Calasanetlc,  Saint  Agnes 
Commercial  School,  Saint  Paul 
Gertrude  A.  Ebcl,  South  Saint  Paul 
High  School,  South  Saint  Paul 
Kathleen  C.  Ures,  High  School,  Spring 
Valley 

Ethel  Van  Vorst,  Two  Harlrors  High 
School,  Two  Harbors 
Merritt  A.  Major,  High  School. 
Wlllmar 


Miiuiuppi 


H.  B.  Boutwell,  High  School.  Natchez 
Sister  M.  Clare.  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Academy,  Vicksburg 


Miuouri 


Mabel  M.  Herndon.  Bonne  Terre  High 
School.  Bonne  Terre 

Kffie  Sue  MacAmli.  Carthage  High 
School,  Carthage 

C.  Jordan,  David  Hickman  High 
School,  Columbia 

Else  Ruste,  Stephens  College,  Col¬ 
umbia 

Dorothy  A.  Bergstedt,  Hannibal  High 
School,  Hannibal 

Marie  Krill,  Joplin  Business  College, 
Joplin 

Florence  Blanford,  Central  Business 
College,  Kansas  City 

.Marguerite  Kuna,  High  School. 
Ix)ulslaru 

Sister  M.  Aloyslus,  Mercy  Academy, 
Marshall 

Mabel  Marr,  Maryville  High  School, 
Maryville 

Minnie  B.  James,  Northwest  Missouri 
State  Teachers'  College,  Mary¬ 
ville 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Doebber,  Brown’s  BusltMss 
College,  St.  Louis 


.Montana 

Mrs.  M.  /.immerman,  ('hiiiiH>k  High 
Sehool,  Cliinook 

Nebraska 

Pearl  Phillips.  Nebraska  St.ite  Normal 
School  and  Technical  College, 
Kearney 

Sister  M.  Laurance,  Convent  of  tlic 
Good  Shepherd,  Omaha 


Neil'  Hampshire 

Dorothy  M.  Guild,  Woodliury  High 
School.  Salem  Depot 


Neil'  Jersey' 

Harry  Jay.  Kcnwiaid  School.  Ua.voime 

Sara  E.  Bacn,  High  Sehool.  Cape  May 

Ruth  Weeks  and  Beatrice  D.  Willis, 
Colllngswood  High  School, 
t'olllngswood 

Inez  Noble,  Hlgli  Sehool.  Haddon 
Heights 

Grace  Ida  Brlcker,  High  School. 
Madison 

I.  Mae  MacDowell.  High  School, 
Orange 

Grace  Marshall,  Senior  High  Scliool, 
Red  Bank 

Miriam  Yarnall,  South  .\mboy  High 
School,  South  Amboy 

Gladys  A.  Niver,  Union  Hill  High 
School,  Union  City 

.\nna  L.  Markham,  Hlgli  School, 
Verona 


New  York 

Cora  N.  Pierce,  .Vmslerdam  High 
School,  Amsterdam 

Sister  Mary  Carola,  St.  Ann's  Seliool, 
Buffalo 

Bertha  S.  Bivins,  I.aickawanna  High 
School,  Lackawanna 
Bertha  Helwlg,  Loekport  High  School, 
laxkport 

H.  P.  B'awcett.  United  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Schools.  New  York  City 
Edith  Squires,  Packard  Commercial 
School,  New  York  City 
Marian  L.  Wldmer,  Monroe  High 
Scliool,  Rochester 

Frances  Callahan,  Troy  High  School. 
Troy 

Mabel  A.  I>ewls,  Wellsvllle  High 
School,  Wellsvllle 


North  Dakota 


Eleanor  M.  Larson,  Bismarck  Business 
College,  Bismarck 


Ohio 


Thelma  M.  Longfellow,  Central  High 
School.  Bowling  Green 

J.  Becher,  Littleford  School,  Cincinnati 
Anna  L.  Tlnan,  East  High  School, 

Cleveland 

A.  Fincher,  Spencerian  School, 
Cleveland 

R.  N.  Wilcox,  Wilcox  Commercial 
School,  Cleveland 

Thelma  Y’oung,  Chippewa  Township 
High  School,  Doylestown 
Norma  E.  Strouse,  Elyria  Business 
College,  Elyria 

P.  F.  Leatart,  High  School,  Kenton 

K.  W.  Mollenkopf,  High  School,  Ross- 

ford 

Dora  Snlderman,  East  High  School. 
Youngstown 


Oklahoma 

May  Roblnsc;i,  High  School,  Elk  City 


Oregon 

F,  N.  Haniun.  High  Selmul  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Portland 


Pennsyh'ania 

David  E.  Krueger.  Ablngton  High 
School,  Ablngton 

Verlle  I.  High,  Clearfield  High  School. 
Clearfield 

Charlotte  Dixon,  E.  Stroudsburg  Senior 
High,  E.  Stroudsburg 

Beatrice  C.  Krapf,  Frackvillc  High 
School.  B'rackvllle 

Helm  E.  Pearson,  Franklin  High 
School,  Franklin 

Doris  F'ordham,  Office  Training  School, 
Greensburg 

Emily  E.  Swettman,  Greensburg  High 
School.  Greensburg 

Lalla  M.  Kllchenstein,  Grove  City 
College.  Grove  City 

J.  E.  Hilgendorf,  High  School,  Mcad- 
vllle 

Marie  Schalble,  New  Bethlehem  High 
School.  New  Bethlehem 

Violet  B.  StPele,  Poltstown  High 
School.  Pottstown 

Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  St.  Mary's 
School,  Scranton 

Sister  M.  Laurentlne,  St.  Mary's 
School,  Sharpsliurg 

Harriet  E.  Stern,  Somerset  High 
School,  Somerset 

Clara  E.  Smith,  Uniontown  Senior 
High,  Uniontown 


Porto  Rico 


E.  Ramirez,  Ramirez  Business  (.'ollege, 
San  Juan 

Ana  D'Nelll,  Central  High  Sehool, 
Santurce 


iiouth  Dakota 


Liicilo  Pixlcy,  High  School,  Bridge- 
water 

.M.  Walters,  Langford  High  School, 
Langford 

Fldelis  Waller,  Washington  High 
School,  Sioux  Falls 


Tennessee 


Nettle  E.  Jordan,  Central  High  School, 
Nashville 


Texas 


W.  H.  Freeman,  Gainesville  Higli 
School,  Gainesville 

M.  K.  Harris,  Massey  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Houston 

Isobelle  Foster,  High  School.  Kings¬ 
ville 

Gladys  Maddocks,  High  School,  Ranger 

Lillie  S.  Gohmert,  Main  Avenue  High 
School,  San  Antonio 

J.  E.  Page,  San  Antonio  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  San  Antonio 


Utah 

Josephine  W.  Sherman,  West  High 
School,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Continued  on  pane  244) 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


‘Enlacing  (Stenographic  Work  on  a 
Jf'g!'  er  J2evel 


j^VERY  teacher  of  shorthand  who  has 
^  watched  the  development  of  the  steno¬ 
graphic-secretarial  profession  must  be 
keenly  aware  of  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  few  years  and  must  be  tremendously 
heartened  and  encouraged  by  the  trend  toward 
a  broader  training.  This  change  is  the  result 
of  pressure  from  two  directions.  First,  it  is 
due  to  the  realization  of  teachers  themselves 
that  high-grade  secretarial  work  depends  on 
much  more  than  mere  mechanical  skill  in  short¬ 
hand  and  typing,  which,  although  basic  and 
indispensable,  are  simply  a  starting  point.  Pro¬ 
fessional  pride  has  been  a  factor  in  developing 
a  desire  for  a  more  comprehensive  content  in 
the  course. 

But  the  greatest  pressure  has  come  from 
the  outside.  Business  demands  a  higher  type 
of  worker  in  this  important  field.  More  and 
more  every  year  ambitious  collie-trained  men 
and  women  are  entering  the  business  field, 
later  to  become  the  executives  and  directors  of 
business  activity.  And  incidentally  many  of 
these  have  found  secretarial  training  the  enter¬ 
ing  wedge  par  excellence  with  which  to  cleave 
the  road  to  the  desired  goal.  The  effect  of 
imagination,  of  more  brilliant  conceptions,  and 
training  in  organization  is  being  felt  all  along 
the  line.  The  type  of  stenographic  work  that 
was  satisfactory— or  at  least  bearable — only 
a  few  years  ago  is  now  passe,  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture — its  market  value  completely  and  forever 
depleted. 

We  are  not  merely  emerging  into  a  new 
era  of  secretarial  accomplishment,  but  we 
have  already  emerged  and  cannot  turn  back. 
The  die  is  cast  and  business  men  of  today  are 
rightly  demanding  a  more  efficient  and  a 
broader  type  of  training  for  their  stenographic 
assistants.  Fortunately  this  situation  is  being 
met  squarely  and  adequately  by  the  schools 
of  the  best  type,  and  they  are  reaping  the 
benefits  of  a  higher  type  of  enrollments, 
greater  prestige,  and,  in  the  case  of  private 
commercial  schools,  greater  profits. 

These  thoughts  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
reading  of  the  new  Secretarial  Studies  which 


is  just  off  the  press.  The  first  edition  of  this 
course,  published  in  1922,  blazed  the  trail  in 
an  unexplored  field,  and  it  met  with  a  success 
far  beyond  what  was  expected.  Although  at 
first  there  was  a  definite  resistance  on  the  part 
of  teachers  to  increasing  the  content  of  the 
secretarial  course  on  account  of  the  amount 
of  time  then  required  to  develop  technical 
skill  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  improve¬ 
ments  in  methods  of  teaching  and  the  adoption 
of  a  modern  system  of  shorthand  have  given 
a  margin  of  time  which  may  now  be  utilized 
in  training  students  to  apply  these  skills  in  a 
more  efficient  and  broader  way. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  found  that  training 
in  secretarial  technique  does  not  necessarily 
add  to  the  length  of  time  required ;  but  be¬ 
cause  of  its  interest-arousing,  stimulating,  and 
motivating  factors  it  actually  gives  a  decidedly 
better  training  in  the  time  formerly  required 
for  what  is  now  considered  an  inadequate 
training. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  book 
that  will  immediately  catch  the  interest  and 
attention  of  teachers  is  an  organization  which 
brings  related  subjects  in  logical  order,  the 
mechanical  and  more  or  less  detached  opera¬ 
tions  being  introduced  early.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  gives  greater  flexibility  in  handling  the 
course,  since  many  of  these  subjects — filing, 
for  example — may  be  taken  up  and  mastered 
before  the  student  reaches  definite  transcribing 
assignments,  or  even  long  before  he  is  ready 
for  these. 

The  edition  has  been  enriched  by  additional 
material  and  projects  and  by  correlating  many 
of  the  activities  in  the  advanced  part  to  ap¬ 
proach  more  nearly  working  conditions.  In 
addition  to  the  many  helpful  suggestions  from 
the  hundreds  of  teachers  teaching  the  subject, 
a  comparative  analysis  was  made  of  the  old 
edition  with  the  most  outstanding  survey  of 
the  secretarial  field*.  This  analysis  showed  a 
striking  duplication  of  secretarial  operations, 


*  An  Analjiit  of  Secretarial  Dutlei  and  Tralu  bjr  I>r. 
W,  W.  Charteri  and  Mlai  Isadora  Whltlay  of  the  Unlrarfltj 
of  Pittsburgh. 
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Secretarial  Studies  adequately  covering  all 
major  and  practically  all  minor  operations 
reported  in  the  survey.  The  new  book  has 
been  entirely  rewritten,  some  of  the  topies 
formerly  treated  have  been  greatly  condensed 
and  others  expanded,  as  the  subjects  required. 
The  book  has  been  worked  out  on  the  unit 
plan — ninety  units — each  unit  designed  for  a 
period’s  work.  Test  and  review  questions  and 
laboratory  projects  test  the  student’s  ability  to 


translate  theory  into  practice.  The  Secretarial 
Studies  cycle  is  completed  by  a  book  or  blank 
forms  containing  the  laboratory  materials 
needed  for  completing  the  assignments,  by 
Secretarial  Dictation  (which  also  has  been 
completely  revised,  enlarged,  and  reorganized) 
which  contains  all  the  dictation  material  needed, 
and  by  a  teacher’s  manual  which  gives  the  out¬ 
lines  and  procedure  for  handling  the  work, 
with  answers  to  problems. 


(Secretarial  T^rainmg  i?i  Ghina 


^JDEKING  College  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
is  the  outstanding  school  of  business  train¬ 
ing  in  China.  The  commercial  section  of  this 
great  institution  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Yu  Chao  Ch’Ih,  M.  B.  A.,  Hsieh  Chun,  Chang 
Chen  Sheng,  Chi’en  T’ien  Min,  Lee  Liang  Pi, 
John  L.  Childs,  B.  A.,  Chang  Kuei  Sen,  Sung 
Hui  Hua,  B.  A.,  Shih  Teng  Lu,  R.  R.  Gailey, 
B.  A.,  David  M.  Wei,  and  Ho  Ch’ung  Pu. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  value 
of  the  courses  offered  in  Peking  College,  we 
quote  from  pages  24,  25  and  26  of  the  1927 — 
1928  Yearbook: 


The  growth  of  industry  and  commerce,  necessarily 
presupposes  first,  the  increase  in  the  size  of  business, 
and  second,  organization  and  system  whereby  it  is 
efficiently  conducted.  Fully  responsive  to  the  realities 
of  the  present  situation  that  “the  harvest  is  indeed 
great  but  the  laborers  are  few”  in  the  field  of  secre¬ 
taryship  in  China,  this  course  is  offered  with  the 
specific  object  of  recruiting  young  men,  particularly 
the  senior  students,  along  this  line  of  endeavor,  so  that 
they  may  be  more  adequately  equipped  with  practical 
knowledge  in  the  task  they  are  engaged  to  perform. 

The  value  of  secretarial  training  is  threefold: 

1.  It  shows  the  connection  of  the  position  of  an 
individual  worker  to  the  business  as  a  whole,  so 
that  the  spirit  of  cooperation  may  be  duly 
strengthened. 

2.  It  familiarizes  the  secretary-student  with  the 
routing  and  with  that  mass  of  office  details  of  a 
business  which  he  will  have  to  meet  and  handle 
in  his  capacity. 

3.  For  an  ambitious  young  man  aspiring  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  executive,  it  will  supplement  his  efforts 
by  unfolding  to  him  how  the  present-day  business 
and  its  various  activities  are  organized,  syste¬ 
matized,  and  conducted  in  a  most  efficient  manner. 


The  shorthand  course  is  based  on  a  detailed  study  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  accuracy 
of  outline,  mastery  of  wordsigns  and  word-building 
by  use  of  the  hand  manual.  During  the  second  year 
particular  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of 
speed  and  accuracy  in  taking  dictation  on  different 
subjects  involving  commercial  and  literary  terms. 


Tie  Ethict  of  Business 

The  aim  of  this  Colleg^e  is  to  help  supply  the  demand 
for  trained  men  of  character  and  social-mindedness 
in  our  various  communities.  Therefore,  in  addition 
to  the  technical  instruction  and  general  work  of  the 
classroom,  the  College  has  considered  this  matter  of 
the  Business  of  Living  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  provide  this  course  in  “The  Ethics  of  Business.” 
The  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  broad  and  compre¬ 
hensive  manner,  including  the  social  and  moral  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  home  as  well  as  the  normal  interest 
and  share  in  the  various  activities  of  the  average  local 
community.  Thrift  in  its  relation  to  China's  present 
social  demands,  facts,  involved  in  making  and  keeping 
contracts,  the  cultivation  of  a  proper  sense  of  trustee¬ 
ship,  the  business  man’s  regard  for  and  honor  of  the 
law,  all  such  subjects  will  be  given  consideration  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  preparation  of  young  men  for 
their  place  as  responsible  leaders  in  the  commercial 
and  industrial  world. 


Typeivriting 

Typewriting  begins  in  the  second  year,  and  con¬ 
tinues  throughout  the  fifth  year.  In  this  course 
general  instruction  is  first  given  as  to  the  care  and 
use  of  the  typewriter  by  a  short  series  of  lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  individual  lessons.  The  Rational 
touch  system  of  writing  is  taught  by  a  course  of 
graded  manual  lessons  which  enable  the  student  to 
attain  a  complete  mastery  of  the  keyboard  by  the  sense 
of  touch.  During  the  last  year  a  great  deal  of  practice 
typing  is  required. 


I  Coming  ; 

V  I 

!  in  the  April  issue  of  the  American  Shorthand  Teacher,  the  annual  t 

I  Directory  of  Summer  Normal  Classes.  Announcements  are  listed  { 

I  here  of  all  Gregg  shorthand  courses — both  theory  and  methods —  | 

I  reported  to  us  up  to  March  1.  i 
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The  Use  of  the  blackboard  in 
Teaching  Shorthand 

By  John  Robert  Gregg 

— (§ome  Observations  and  (Suggestions — 

{Continued  from  the  February  issue) 


EAUTY  of  outline  should  always  be  the 
teacher’s  chief  objective.  It  is  all-inclu¬ 
sive,  embracing  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  theory.  It  is  the  reward  of  unselfish,  per¬ 
sistent  study  and  practice  at  the  blackboard. 
With  it  the  teacher  has  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  teaching  aids  known  to  psychology.  The 
continuous  appeal,  through  the  student’s  eye, 
to  his  love  of  the  beautiful  awakens  into  vigor¬ 
ous  activity  a  retentive  memory,  so  that  the 
resulting  strong  kinesthetic  images  induce  the 
desired  response  from  the  student’s  fingers. 
His  notebook  is  as  a  mirror,  reflecting  in  all 
their  beauty  the  artistic  outlines  placed  on  the 
blackboard  by  his  teacher. 

A  specimen  of  good  blackboard  shorthand 
work  has  for  me  all  the  fascination  of  a 
splendid  painting.  Beautiful,  well-propor¬ 
tioned  curves,  fluent-looking  phrase  forms, 
effortless  joining  of  circles  and  hooks,  regular 
spacing — all  these  combine  to  make  a  speci¬ 
men  of  blackboard  work  “a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever.” 

Back  of  all  this  innate  and  personal  love 
of  good  board  work  in  shorthand  teaching 
there  lies  the  firm  conviction  that  such  work 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  a  potent  influence 
towards  higher  standards  of  shorthand  writing 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  As  every  teacher 
knows,  students  of  shorthand  are  naturally 
imitative,  and  the  blackboard  style  of  the 
teacher  is  reflected  in  the  students’  notes. 

The  greatest  good  to  be  obtained  from 
blackboard  demonstration  lies,  of  course,  in 
the  linking  up  of  correct  theory  with  correct 
formation — in  showing  how  to  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  writing  of  perfect  outlines. 

A  good  deal  of  technical  skill,  for  example, 
can  be  shown  in  joining  the  circle — initial, 
medial,  and  final.  It  is  one  of  the  “trifles” 
that  make  for  perfection,  or  near  perfection, 
in  shorthand  style. 

The  Initial  Circle 

The  initial  circle  should  be  joined  to  con¬ 
sonants  so  that  there  is  no  retracing.  This 
means  that  the  initial  circle  should  be  brought 
out  from  the  stroke  so  that  the  consonant 


forms  part  of  the  circle.  Many  teachers,  es¬ 
pecially  those  who  have  previously  written  the 
geometric  style,  go  all  around  the  circle  in 
joining  the  initial  circle.  This  practice  entails 
more  effort  in  making  the  circle.  While  the 
time  saved  by  the  correct  joining  of  the  circle 
may  seem  only  a  “trifle,”  the  frequency  with 
which  the  circle  joining  occurs  brings  this 
“trifle”  up  to  a  “mickle”  in  an  ordinary  day’s 
dictation.  Very  often  a  teacher  will  have  the 
correct  movement  in  all  joinings  except  one 
or  two.  I  know  a  teacher,  for  instance,  who 
joins  all  initial  circles  correctly  except  before 
r  and  /.  The  joinings  requiring  most  practice 
are  ar,  al,  af,  av,  as,  at,  ad,  ash,  ach,  aj.  (See 
Speed  Studies,  page  22.) 

The  following  forms  provide  an  excellent 
blackboard  drill  on  the  various  combinations : 

Clock-zvite  Qrcle 

if,  heavy,  half,  avail,  ash,  each,  eflge,  aim,  add, 
avenge,  age,  achieve 

Re-i'eise  Circle 

harp,  able,  happy,  appear,  approach,  apply,  abroad, 
allege,  hail,  here,  abate,  elegy 

The  Final  Circle 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  joining 
of  the  final  circle.  The  circle  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  line,  joining  the  preceding  con¬ 
sonant  without  going  all  around  the  circle. 

The  following  words  furnish  a  good  drill 
on  this  joining: 

Clockwiu  Circle 

gay,  mica,  favor,  say,  essay,  survey,  convey,  day,  may, 
name,  aroma,  comma,  decay,  Helena,  shay,  jay 

Re'verse  Circle 

pay,  pray,  bay,  obey,  lay,  Moray,  delay,  to-say,  to-like, 
mar,  dare,  share,  jar 

'‘'Average'^  and  ^^Obey" 

In  order  to  bring  out  clearly  how  much 
diversity,  or  individuality,  of  style,  even  among 
good  writers,  may  be  shown  in  the  joining 


I 


2S0 _ _  _  _ 

of  the  initial  and  the  final  circle,  one  line  is 
being  reproduced  from  a  number  of  specimens. 
Note  the  forms  of  the  words  average  and  obey. 

Comments 


First  Line.  Both  average  and  obey  are  well 
written  as  regards  slant  and  proportion,  but 
in  each  word  the  joining  of  the  circle 
might  be  criticized.  The  word  obey  is  almost 
perfect,  but  there  is  s'ust  a  little  too  much  down¬ 
ward  inclination  at  the  end  of  the  circle. 

Second  Line.  The  circle  in  average  is  very 
well  joined — in  fact,  the  whole  outline  is 
about  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  could  be  made. 
The  word  obey,  too,  is  well  written  in  this 
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specimen,  although  there  is  also  a  slight  down¬ 
ward  tendency  at  the  end  of  the  circle. 

Third  Line.  The  curvature  of  the  v  is  so 
deep  that  the  joining  of  vr  is  not  so  easy  and 
graceful  as  it  might  be.  The  joining  of  the 
circle  in  obey  is  very  good,  but  there  is  a  rather 
labored  look  about  the  outline. 

Fourth  Line.  The  word  average  is  labori¬ 
ously  written  and  very  vertical— -compare  the 
slant  in  the  words  obey  and  average  in  this 
specimen.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  joining  of  the 
circle  in  average  is  not  so  good  and  that  the 
V  is  written  with  such  a  vertical  inclination, 
as  the  zr  is  blended  very  gracefully.  The 
joining  of  the  circle  in  the  word  obey  in  this 
specimen  is  probably  the  best  of  all  the  speci¬ 
mens  published. 

Fifth  Line.  The  word  average  is  well  writ¬ 
ten,  although  the  circle  is  slightly  flat  in 
appearance.  There  is  a  good  swing  to  the 
b  in  obey,  but  the  joining  of  the  circle  is  poor. 
Also  note  the  joining  of  the  hook  in  obey.  It 
is  not  “deep  and  narrow” — in  fact,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  on. 

Sixth  Line.  There  is  a  little  too  much 
effort  over  the  joining  of  the  circle  in  average 
and  a  stilted  appearance  about  vr.  In  obey 
the  hook  is  not  w'ell  joined,  but  while  the 
final  circle  is  a  little  shaky  in  appearance,  it 
joins  well. 

Seventh  Line.  The  criticism  of  the  circle 
in  the  first  specimen  applies  to  this  also.  There 
is  also  too  much  exertion  in  the  joining  of  vr. 
The  word  obey  is  well  written,  although  an 
improvement  might  be  effected  by  making  the 
hook  narrower  and  joining  the  a  as  in  the 
fourth-line  specimen.  • 

Eighth  Line.  Average  is  very  well  written, 
although  the  v  is  somewhat  too  straight  in 
one  place.  The  b  in  obey  is  small  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  7’  in  average  and  has  a  rather 
vertical  appearance. 

Ninth  Line.  In  ai’crage  the  circle  comes 
out  well  from  the  v  but  is  rather  flat.  The 
joining  of  vr  is  too  acute  to  form  a  graceful 
curve  and  the  r  is  too  long.  The  joining  of 
the  circle  in  obey  is  good,  but  the  hook  is 
lower  on  the  right-hand  side  than  on  the  left. 
Compare  with  lines  1  and  2. 

'The  Correct  Joining  of  “GR” 

Much  practice  may  be  put  upon  securing 
the  correct  joining  of  gr  in  the  word  great. 

The  accompanying  reproductions  of  the 
form  for  that  word  have  been  clipped  from 
a  number  of  blackboard  specimens.  Each  of 
the  first  eight  forms  illustrates  one  of  the  most 
common  faults  in  the  execution  of  this  com¬ 
bination — that  of  beginning  g  with  a  straight 
line  instead  of  curving  it.  If  you  cover  up 
all  but  the  first  part  of  g  in  any  of  the  forms 
given  in  this  illustration,  you  will  see  that  the 
letter  starts  with  a  straight  line.  It  is  true 
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that  in  most  instances  the  line  assumes  the 
form  of  a  curve  as  it  proceeds  toward  the  end 
of  the  character. 


Here  lies  the  key  to  the  correct  execution 
not  only  of  g  and  gr,  but  of  many  other 
forms — it  applies,  for  instance,  to  the  blends 
ten-den,  tem-dem,  def-dev,  pent-pend,  geiit- 
gend — they  should  all  start  zvith  a  curve. 
That  slight  curvature  at  the  very  beginning 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  forms  and  in  the  facility  with  which  the 
combination  can  be  written.  If  (7  begins  with 
a  straight,  or  an  almost  straight,  line,  it  is 
impossible  to  join  it  to  r  without  a  pause  in 
writing. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  four  important  ele¬ 
ments  in  this  joining: 

1.  The  slight  but  positive  curvature  of  g  at  the 
very  beginning. 

2.  The  deep  curvature  of  g  which  develops  the 
distinctive  "humf”  in  the  combination  gr. 

3.  The  short,  quick  turning  at  the  end — without  an 
angle — that  preserves  proportion  in  writing  r. 

4.  The  preservation  of  the  uniform  slant  at  the 
end  of  g.  This  means  that  the  end  of  g  should  be 
uniform  in  slant  with  the  first  part  of  the  g,  so  that 
if  two  parallel  oblique  lines  were  drawn  they  would 
not  show  any  backhand  tendency  of  g  as  it  merges 
into  r. 

The  “hump”  helps  to  preserve  the  slant,  but 
some  writers  make  the  “hump”  and  yet  man¬ 
age  to  give  the  end  of  the  g  a  backward  twist. 

The  three  forms  reproduced  below  show 
a  flat,  geometric  style  of  execution.  Distinc¬ 
tion  in  length  can  be  observed  only  with  diffi¬ 
culty  when  the  joining  is  made  in  this  way. 


The  six  forms  next  reproduced  are  taken 
from  the  blackboard  specimens  of  very  ac¬ 
complished  writers.  None  of  these  is  quite 
perfect  from  my  point  of  view,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  submit  a  perfect  specimen ! 
Some  are  rather  straight  at  the  beginning,  some 
are  a  little  labored  in  the  method  of  joining, 
one  has  almost  a  sharp  angle  at  the  joining, 
in  another  the  g  curves  backwards  as  it  joins 


the  r.  But  all  of  them  are  better  than  the 
forms  given  in  the  previous  cuts. 


'The  Combination 

In  looking  over  the  specimens  submitted  in 
a  recent  blackboard  contest  I  noticed  that  the 
combination  pr  occurred  many  times.  It  is 
a  frequent  combination  in  all  kinds  of  matter, 
and  in  this  particular  selection  it  occurred 
six  times  in  five  or  six  short  lines  of  writing. 
The  word  principles  occurred  twice,  process 
twice,  processes  once,  and  progress  once.  I 
am  therefore  reproducing  outlines  for  these 
words  as  written  by  the  prize  winners  and  by 
some  of  those  whose  specimens  were  among 
the  best  fifteen  submitted  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  judges.  In  examining  these  speci¬ 
mens  please  keep  in  mind  that  the  attention 
should  be  concentrated  on  pr  only,  and  that  a 
faulty  s  or  ses  should  be  disregarded. 

In  the  following  illustration  p  is  too  vertical 
and  rather  straight  in  appearance. 


c  c 


In  the  following  illustration  there  is  a  de¬ 
cidedly  downward  tendency  at  the  beginning 
instead  of  the  combination  starting  with  a 
rolling  curve  from  right  to  left. 


In  the  specimens  given  in  the  illustrations 
below  we  have  a  closer  approach  to  the 
ideal.  The  curves  start  from  right  to  left. 


C_^  e.  C,  C,  Cr 

(-J  Cj-  9 


BLACKBOARD  REVIEW.  Fourth  Lesson — Part  One 

.  The  00-Hook  5.  The  OO-Hook  BJend 
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Beginning  pr  and  pi  in  this  way  distinguishes 
them  from  br  and  bl,  irrespective  of  the  size 
of  the  combinations.  There  are  slight  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  merit  of  the  forms  in  this  last 
illustration,  but  they  are  all  made  with  the 
right  movement. 

In  some  of  the  specimens  there  is  too  much 
effort  in  joining  s,  and  especially  scs.  In 
some  specimens  both  s  and  scs  have  a  vertical 
appearance. 

Remember,  the  first  motion  in  pr  and  pi 
should  be  from  right  to  left — not  downward. 
In  br  and  bl,  the  first  motion  should  be  dozvn- 
zvard.  This  rule  makes  it  possible  to  preserve 
a  distinction  even  when  writing  under  pressure. 

Unlimited  Possibilities 

The  correct  joining  of  the  circle  on  the 
back  of  the  first  curve  and  between  reverse 
curves  is  another  fruitful  topic;  the  hooks, 
and  their  relation  to  the  small  ellipse,  afford 
another;  and  the  diphthongs,  blends,  etc.,  give 
yet  another  of  many  “possibles.” 

The  interest,  the  scope,  and  the  possibilities 
of  blackboard  work,  as  related  to  shorthand 
teaching,  are  unlimited.  It  can  and  does  help 


in  every  stage  of  the  shorthand  course,  and 
the  good  results  of  its  generous  aid  arc 
perfect  phrasing,  a  perfect  mastery  of  the 
theory,  and  perfect  writing  at  speed. 

Counting 

Quick,  snappy  counting  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  with  a  blackboard  exposition  of  the 
method  of  following  it,  will  help  students  to 
get  the  correct  “swing,”  and  will  elimitiate 
the  tendency  to  “draw,”  which  is  such  a  com¬ 
mon  failing  with  the  shorthand  beginner. 

Students  Inspired 

Inspiration  will  come  to  the  students  through 
the  fine  writing,  combined  with  the  skillful 
instructions  of  their  teacher.  The  wise  teacher 
leaves  a  beautiful  example  of  shorthand  work 
on  the  blackboard  overnight,  or  between  les¬ 
sons.  With  such  an  example  before  their 
eyes,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  students 
will  tender  untidy,  sprawling  notes.  Their 
books  will  show  evidences  of  artistic  effort, 
at  any  rate — and  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 


(7'o  be  continued  next  month) 


(Commercial-  Teacher  Training  in  (California 


CtWj'^ROM  California  comes  the  welcome 
news  that  at  last  her  native  sons  and 
daughters,  should  they  desire  to  become 
high  school  commercial  teachers,  may  secure 
from  one  of  their  own  state  institutions  of 
higher  learning  a  four-year  collegiate  course 
leading  to  an  A.  B.  degree  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  and  at  the  same  time  to  full  state 
certification. 

In  recent  years,  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  California  has  raised  its  commercial 
certification  standards,  but  the  state  university 
and  the  state  colleges  have  not  made  available 
the  additional  courses  in  pedagogy  or  in  the 
teaching  subject  content  or  the  necessary  facili¬ 
ties  for  practice  teaching  which  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  require 
of  all  candidates  for  certification. 

The  result  has  been  that  Californians  elect¬ 
ing  to  follow  the  commercial  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  in  the  high  schools  of  their  own  state  have 
sought  in  vain  for  a  four-year  course  in  which 
they  might  major  in  commercial  education. 
They  have  been  forced  to  seek  such  training 
outside  the  state  and  have  seen  a  large  number 
of  the  best  high  school  commercial  teaching 


positions  filled  by  teachers  coming  from  other 
states.  The  long-promised  appointment  of  a 
State  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education  in 
California  will  hasten  the  organization  of  these 
much-needed  teacher-training  courses. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  Fresno  daily 
is  indicative  of  the  cooperation  which  is  hoped 
for  from  all  the  State  Colleges  and  the  State 
University : 

A  big  stride  in  the  direction  of  making  Fresno 
State  College  a  four-year  institution,  was  taken  yes¬ 
terday  when  the  advisory  board  of  the  college  met 
and  passed  a  resolution  assuring  the  State  Department 
of  Education  that  a  condition  imposed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  before  authorizing  Fresno  State  College  to  grant 
A.  B.  degrees  in  commercial  education  would  be 
fulfilled. 

The  condition  is  that  the  State  Department  of 
Education  must  be  assured  that  an  opportunity  will 
he  afforded  commercial  students  to  spend  half  time 
for  at  least  one  year  in  a  business  house  in  com¬ 
mercial  employment. 

The  reason  behind  the  imposition  of  the  condition, 
according  to  Dr.  Frank  W.  Thomas,  president  of  the 
school,  is  that  the  State  Department  wishes  to  have  all 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects  in  high  schools  familiar 
with  the  actual  requirements  for  the  occupation  toward 
which  the  students  are  working.  It  would  also  make 
the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects  in  high  schools 
more  practical,  Dr.  Thomas  said. 
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Reported  hy  Goldina  M.  Fisher 

(Continued  from  the  February  issue) 

dSouisiana 

Ne-iv  Orleans 


7* HE  commercial  section  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association  was  held  early  in 
December  at  the  auditorium  of  the  Sophie 
B.  Wright  High  School,  New  Orleans.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  very  inclement  weather,  un¬ 
usual  for  the  balmy  Southland,  there  was  a 
very  splendid  representation  from  all  parts 
t*f  the  state. 

Higher  Standards  Urged 

“What  Business  Men  Expect  of  High  School 
Typists”  was  the  title  developed  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
V’ideau,  of  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Com¬ 
pany.  He  spoke  of  his  regret  that  fewer  boys 
each  year  choose  stenographic  work  for  their 
vocation  and,'  possibly  due  to  this  fact,  there 
are  fewer  calls  for  male  stenographers  than 
previously.  The  speaker  went  on  to  say  that 
in  the  card  files  of  his  company  at  the  New 
Orleans^  office,  there  are  approximately  four 
hundred  ;lS-dollar-a-week  stenographers  listed 
any  day_;^n  the  year,  yet  there  is  never  a 
25-dollar-a-week  girl  waiting  for  a  position. 
To  eliminate  this  condition,  Mr.  Videau  advises 
a  commercial  course  which  will  embrace  sales¬ 
manship,  business  organization,  and  economics 
— in  other  words,  a  program  that  will  directly 
contribute  to  a  training  in  personality,  correct 
address,  adaptability,  neatness,  and  initiative. 

Fortunately  for  the  young  people  of  New 
Orleans  t^iere  are  in.  that  city  two  excellently 
organized  institutions  devoted  entirely  to  com¬ 
mercial  education:  the  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  Boys,  of  which  Miss  Ray  Abrams  is 
the  principal,  and  the  Joseph  Kohn  High  School 
of  Commerce  for  Girls,  with  Miss  Ruby  Perry 
as  principal. 

It  was  most  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the 
two  talks  following  the  one  by  Mr.  Videau 
should  be  by  Miss  Abrams  and  Miss  Mary 
Cage,  both  representing  schools  offering  a  well- 
rounded,  balanced  commercial  curriculum. 

Courses  Offered  at  New  Orleans  Commerce 
Highs 

In  outlining  her  topic,  “The  Modern  Com¬ 
mercial  Curriculum,”  Miss  Abrams  emphasized 
that  the  course  of  study  of  the  High  School 


of  Commerce  for  Boys  is  written  by  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  institution — teachers  expert  in  their 
own  particular  line  and  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  office  procedure.  The  school  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  preparation  trz^ining  institution  for 
the  New  Orleans  offices. 

One  important  factor  in  this  course  is  a 
thirty-minute  vocational  guidance  period  which 
enables  the  boys  to  state  their  aims  and  desires, 
to  check  on  a  scientifically  arranged  chart 
their  weak  and  strong  points,  and  to  receive 
advice  and  suggestions  from  their  teachers. 

Representing  the  Joseph  Kohn  High  School 
of  Commerce  for  Girls,  Miss  Mary  Cage  spoke 
most  effectively  and  at  some  length  on  the  aims 
and  achievements  of  this  high  school,  saying 
that  it  is  truly  an  institution  which  leads  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  job.  The  speaker  went  on  to 
emphasize  that  the  pupils  should  be  trained  to 
fit  their  positions  and  that  the  teacher  should 
be  the  leader  in  planning  a  course  of  study, 
not  be  guided  by  theorists  who  are  apt  to  live 
up  to  yard-stick  and  tape-measure  standards. 
She  took  the  stand  that  commercial  schools  of 
high  standard  have  a  right  to  expect  that  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  will  respect  their  methods 
and  will  allow  credit  for  the  training  given. 

Meetings  Mark  Changed  Trend 

The  Past  and  Present  High  Spots  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Meetings  as  presented  by  Mr.  L.  C. 
Rusmisel,  representative  of  the  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  proved  interesting  not  only 
to  those  who  are  the  props  of  commercial 
gatherings  because  of  their  regular  attendance 
and  activities,  but  also  to  the  vast  number  of 
new  members  who  are  steadily  increasing  the 
enrollment  of  these  meetings. 

Formerly  much  time  was  spent  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  shorthand 
systems,  whether  single  or  double  typewriter 
keyboards  were  advisable,  and  what  credit 
should  be  given  for  commercial  work.  Today 
the  programs  are  different  because  we  have 
the  most  modern  commercial  departments,  well 
equipped  and  efficiently  handled  by  specially 
trained  teachers.  In  harmony  with  the  trend 
of  the  other  speakers,  Mr.  Rusmisel  also  ex¬ 
pressed  the  value  of  a  broad  course  of  study. 
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The  round-table  discussion,  which  followed 
the  speakers,  was  made  lively  and  instructive, 
an  active  part  being  taken  by  the  majority  of 
thos«  present. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  next 


year  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  commercial 
section:  Miss  Eleanor  Lee  Crigler,  South¬ 
western  Institute,  Lafayette,  president;  R.  R. 
Ewers,  Hainesville,  vice-president ;  and  Guy 
Buie,  Abbeville,  secretary. 


T)akota 

Bismarck 


^^^XrOTEWORTHY  Achievements  in 
Shorthand  Teaching”  brought  forth 
some  “real  meat”  from  the  able  treatment  of 
Mrs.  Annie  S.  Greenwood,  of  Minneapolis. 
“The  rapid  growth  of  all  commercial  courses 
is  sufficient  reason  for  the  development  of 
better  teaching  methods.”  Greater  emphasis 
was  placed  on  drill  work  through  which  is 
developed  that  keen  sense  of  hearing  so  essen¬ 
tial  in  shorthand  training. 

“Speak  often  of  the  ease  of  learning  Gregg 
Shorthand,”  continued  the  speaker.  “In  the 
method  of  getting  speed,  like  the  dentist,  we 
must  extract  it  painlessly.  It  is  not  the  amount 
of  material  covered  that  measures  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  success,  but  the  ease  and  rapidity  of 
execution,  the  rhythm,  the  joy  in  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  the  knowledge  of  why  he  does  each 
thing. 

“With  the  wealth  of  supplementary  material 
v/hich  the  Gregg  System  offers  in  textbooks, 
monthly  magazines,  systematized  record  card.-, 
standard  measurements,  and  credential  awards, 
the  teacher  must  get  results.” 

The  second  number  was  a  demonstration  of 
speed  and  accuracy  on  the  Underwood  type¬ 
writer  by  Miss  Stella  Willins,  of  New  York 


City.  Miss  Willins  was  the  world’s  Amateur 
Champion  Typist  of  1926.  Preceding  the  writ¬ 
ing,  Miss  Willins  gave  a  short  resume  of  the 
systematic  preparation  for  high  speed,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  value  of 

1.  Accuracy  from  the  first  with  allowances  for  an 
occasional  error. 

2.  Correct  posture. 

3.  Concentration. 

4.  Rhythmic  work. 

5.  Careful  supervision  from  the  teacher. 

6.  Patience,  drill  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the 
student. 

We  know  from  the  report  of  Miss  Lois  H. 
Wolff,  of  Devils  Lake,  on  the  plans  for  state 
high  school  typing  contests  and  from  the  very 
animated  discussion  which  followed,  that  defi¬ 
nite  results  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  six¬ 
teen  different  eager  and  watchful  waiters  for 
this  event.  We  can  only  say,  “Hail,  newcomer 
to  the  State  Contests,  and  all  success  1” 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Miss 
Gina  Ostby,  State  Teachers’  College,  Mayville, 
president:  Mrs.  Jaunita  M.  Edick,  High 
School,  Bismarck,  vice-president;  Miss  Rose 
Wolf,  High  School,  Dickinson,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


"Texas 

Houston 


W  IDE- AW  AKE  and  mtti- 

ing,  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  state 
permeating  the  atmosphere,  was  characteristic 
of  the  commercial  section  of  the  Texas  State 
Teachers’  Association  which  convened  at  the 
Sam  Houston  High  School,  the  last  of  No¬ 
vember.  The  presiding  officer  on  this  occasion 
was  an  individual  whose  devotion  to  commer¬ 
cial  education  is  well  known,  Mrs.  Fannie 
Willis  Pogue,  of  the  Beaumont  High  School. 
The  program  speaks  for  itself  1 

Progress  Outlined 

In  a  pleasant  and  decisive  manner,  Mrs. 
Cornelia  H.  Hutton,  of  Austin,  state  supervisor 
of  Commercial  Education,  outlined  the  rapid 
advancement  in  commercial  work  in  the  state 
of  Texas  during  the  past  few  years.  At  the 


present  time  there  are  nine  state  institutions 
and  several  church  schools  preparing  teachers 
for  this  line  of  teaching.  Many  state  teachers’ 
colleges  allow  some  credit  for  commercial 
work  done  in  the  high  schools.  A  prediction 
was  offered  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  commercial  departments  in  both  high 
schools  and  colleges  will  lead  all  others  in 
point  of  size. 

Both  Mrs.  Hutton,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Chenier, 
president  of  the  Port  Arthur  Business  College, 
stressed  the  importance  of  a  broad,  general 
high  school  course  rather  than  specialization  in 
a  few  subjects. 

Business  Methods  Course 

Mr.  Chenier  explained  a  popular  course  on 
business  methods  now  given  in  his  school. 
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This  includes  a  knowledge  of  office  deportment, 
business  relations,  and  business  ethics.  Teachers 
having  close  contacts  with  business  firms 
handle  this  work  and  are  able  to  demonstrate 
and  conduct  a  practical  course  in  business 
procedure. 

Broader  Courses  Urged 

Dr.  J.  A.  Fitzgerald,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Business  Administration  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  in  an  able  address,  stated  that  com¬ 
mercial  programs  of  high  schools  and  colleges 
today  are  being  prepared  to  meet  the  plans  of 
the  majority  rather  than  the  minority.  In  other 
words,  the  training  for  business  is  now  on  a 
par  if  not  outdoing  the  classical  preparation. 
He  advocated  that  all  high  school  courses 
should  be  lengthened  to  two  years  and  should 
embrace  a  general  education  including  sales¬ 
manship,  business  organization,  secretarial 
training,  marketing,  commercial  law,  commer¬ 
cial  geography,  and  a  knowledge  of  office  ap¬ 
pliances.  College  students,  with  commercial 
education,  have  two  leading  advantages :  First, 
their  ability  to  defray  all  expenses,  and  second, 
their  advantage  in  taking  lectures  and  making 
notes  in  home  study.  Perhaps  a  commercial 
course  for  all  will  be  a  reality  in  the  near 
future. 

Surveys  Important 

The  general  gist  of  the  talk  by  the  next 
speaker,  Mr,  L.  C.  Rusmisel,  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  was  the  importance  of 
surveys.  These  should  not  be  theoretical  but 
practical  and  therefore  should  be  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  a  study  by  the  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  themselves.  Teachers  in  the  commercial 


department  should  know  the  business  demands 
and  the  training  necessary  so  that  their  students 
could  meet  these  requirements.  A  weak  and 
incomplete  commercial  course  does  not  excuse 
the  commercial  teacher  from  her  responsibili¬ 
ties.  A  teacher,  training  others  for  business, 
should  outline  definite  plans  for  a  business 
schedule  and  should  be  the  leader  and  not  the 
follower  in  the  work  she  is  to  do. 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

A  general  discussion  was  next  in  order  on 
the  indispensable  yet  difficult-to-teach  subject 
of  commercial  arithmetic.  Several  speakers 
took  part  in  this,  among  them  J.  W.  Watson, 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  Sam 
Houston  High  School;  W.  F.  Kies,  head  of 
the  Commercial  Department  at  Beaumont  High 
School ;  J.  H.  Hardie,  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  at  Galveston,  and  several  others. 

Typewriting  Contests 

A  round-table  talk  on  typewriting  contests 
was  lead  by  Miss  Clara  Larrabee,  head  of 
commercial  work  at  Milby  High  School, 
Houston.  Inasmuch  as  the  first  typing  contest 
in  the  state  was  held  last  fall,  much  interest 
was  expressed  as  to  the  results  at  that  time 
and  to  the  future  outlook  and  expansion. 

New  Officers 

The  officers  for  1928  are  as  follows :  Mrs. 
J.  T.  Rousee,  Sam  Houston  High  School, 
president;  Miss  Octavia  Cooper,  Donna  High 
School,  vice-president ;  Miss  Clara  Larrabee, 
Milby  High  School,  secretary. 


"Wisconsin 


Milwaukee 


^  HE  commercial  section  on  Thursday  af¬ 
ternoon  was  held  at  the  Bay  View  High 
School  because  of  the  popular  request  to  see 
Milwaukee’s  finest  new  high  school.  The  first 
speaker,  Mr.  R.  J.  Blair,  gave  a  Report  of  the 
Committee  for  Advancement  of  Commercial 
Education.  In  brief,  the  results  are  as  follows : 

We  have  investigated  courses  of  studies  in  about 
twelve  cities  and  states  and  find  that  about  75  per  cent 
of  these  graduates  do  have  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  and  that  in  practically  every  case  the  aim  is 
to  fit  students  for  business.  There  is  a  marked  ten¬ 
dency  toward  more  credit  for  commercial  work  for 
college  entrance  requirements. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Yoder,  of  the  Whitewater  State 
Teachers’  College,  contributed  most  substan¬ 
tially  in  determining  the  activities  of  high 


school  graduates,  revealing  the  fact  that  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  number  of  graduates 
from  high  schools  as  from  business  colleges 
go  on  to  a  higher  training.  Twenty-seven  per 
cent  only  of  high  school  graduates  go  into 
business,  while  sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  graduates  are  so  employed.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  this  report,  it  was 
finally  voted  upon  to  continue  the  research. 

Mr.  L.  Gilbert  Dake,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation,  and 
a  member  of  the  Vocational  School  faculty  at 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  discussed  the  question. 
Should  the  Commercial  Department  of  High 
Schools  Prepare  Students  for  College  or  for 
Life?  He  stated  that  there  can  be  no  answer 
except  in  terms  of  conditions  under  which  each 
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community  reacts  toward  commercial  training. 
Tracing  the  history  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment,  especially  in  the  high  schools,  Mr.  Dakc 
showed  how  it  has  been  brought  from  a  place 
of  ridicule  into  its  great  prominence  of  today. 
An  earnest  plea  was  made  to  incorporate  a 
course  in  the  high  schools  that  any  student 
could  take,  every  subject  of  which  could  be 
justified  on  the  ground  of  future  or  immediate 
use  vocationally.  “We  not  only  want  the  stu¬ 
dents  able  to  do  something,”  said  Mr.  Dake, 
“but  they  should  have  a  background  of  some 
kind  of  culture  and  a  general  knowledge.  It 
seems  desirable  that  we  should  divide  into  units 
all  different  types  of  training  and  arrange  to 
present  these  units  in  the  order  in  which  the 
training  will  be  used;  Such  a  program  would 
offer  the  student  an  incentive  to  remain  and 
finish  the  course.  If  the  units  are  fairly  short, 
the  entire  term  would  be  filled  with  so  many 
accomplishments  that  the  student  would  be 
attracted  in  spite  of  himself.” 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rupple,  of  the  Vocational  School 
of  Waukesha,  is  the  new  chairman,  while  Miss 
Belle  R.  Green  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  con¬ 
tinues  to  act  as  secretary. 


Special  Vocational  Meeting 

The  Vocational  Meeting  held  at  the  Voca¬ 
tional  School  the  following  day  splendidly 
followed  Mr.  Dake’s  suggestions  for  more  stu¬ 
dent  activities.  This  was  especially  portrayed 
in  the  instructive  talks  given  by  Miss  Bess 
Peters,  of  the  Vocational  School  at  Racine, 
on  My  Plan  of  Checking  Students;  by  Mr. 
A.  K.  Bongey,  of  the  Vocational  School  at 
Kenosha,  on  New  Ideas  in  Bookkeeping;  and 
by  Miss  Regina  Groves,  state  supervisor  of 
Vocational  Education  at  Madison,  on  Oral 
English. 

In  handling  the  topic,  “Teachers  I  Have 
Met,”  Mr.  McMasters  of  the  South-Western 
Publishing  Company  showed  the  audience  most 
vividly  that  students  of  aggressive,  enthusi¬ 
astic,  systematic  teachers  are  invariably  the 
examples  of  their  classroom  trainer. 

Mr.  Bongey  was  elected  as  the  new  president, 
and  Miss  Louise  Stern,  of  the  Green  Bay 
Vocational  High  School,  was  chosen  vice- 
president  of  the  Vocational  Section  for  the 
coming  year. 


zThCusic  is  Used  to  Teach  Typing 

Gregg  Instructors  IV it  ness  Demonstrations 


/f  LUNCHEON  meeting  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Teachers’  Association  held 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  Saturday 
afternoon,  December  5,  was  devoted  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  technical  problems  encountered 
in  the  teaching  of  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Rhythm  in  T'ypezvriting 

Rhythm  as  an  aid  to  typewriting  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Harold  H.  Smith,  teacher,  author, 
and  expert  typewriter  operator.  He  showed 
how  drills,  in  typewriting,  to  establish  finger 
control,  may  be  practised  to  a  strict  rhythm 
by  the  use  of  phonograph  records.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  group  of  students  from  the 
Haaren  High  School,  he  gave  a  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  method  of  rhythmic  drill, 
which  was  followed  with  keen  interest  by 
the  audience. 

Dupraw  Talks  on  Shorthand  Speed 

The  development  of  speed  in  shorthand  writ¬ 
ing  and  the  elimination  of  errors  were  ex¬ 


plained  by  Martin  J.  Dupraw,  champion  short¬ 
hand  writer,  and  a  former  student  at  the  High 
School  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Dupraw  also  gave 
an  exhibition  of  his  speed  writing,  taking  dic¬ 
tation  at  speeds  of  220,  260,  and  280  words  a 
minute. 

Question  Box 

The  afternoon  closed  with  a  general  question 
box  conducted  by  Miss  Maude  Smith,  of  the 
Yonkers  High  School  of  Commerce.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  presided  over  by  the  president  of  the 
association,  Thomas  G.  O’Brien,  principal  of 
the  Drake  Business  Schools. 

Among  the  guests  present  were  District 
Superintendents  James  J.  Reynolds,  John  P. 
Conroy,  Thomas  O.  Baker,  former  Superin¬ 
tendent  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  Principals  William 
R.  Ward,  of  the  Roosevelt  High  School ; 
Edward  J.  McNamara,  of  the  High  School 
of  Commerce ;  Gilbert  J.  Raynor,  of  the  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  High  School ;  Katherine  Bauer, 
of  the  Ottilia  M.  Beha  Junior  High  School ; 
and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Donorue,  of  P.  S.  4,  Manhattan. 
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Qo7ivefitio?i  of  the 

3h(jjtional  (Commercial  Teachers' 

Hotel  Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Dtctmher  jS-JO, 

Report  hy  Lloyd  Bert  sc  hi 

ICtw  OJfners  for  k^jS 

Prksiuknt:  Charles  T.  Smith,  Kansas  City  Business  College,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
First  Vice-President:  .T.  Walter  Ross,  South  Hills  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Second  Vice-President:  Nettie  M.  Huff,  Huff’s  School  of  Eixpert  Business  Training,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Treasurer:  Charles  A.  Faust,  1024  N.  Robey  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois 
Secretary:  C.  M.  Yoder,  State  Teachers’  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

Executive  Committee 

Charles  T.  Smith,  President  1928,  Kansas  City  Business  College.  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
L.  Gill)ert  Dake,  President  1927,  V’ocational  High  School,  St.  laiuis,  Missouri 
Willard  J.  Wheeler,  Representing  Private  Schools  Department,  Wheeler  Business  College,  Birmingham,  Alal>ama 
Ivan  K.  Chapman,  Representing  Public  Schools  Department,  Western  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 

(general  ff^ederatioti  ^essiotis 

Z^llE  thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the  to  be  most  interesting  and  instructive.  The 

National  Gsmmercial  Teachers’  Federa-  session  rooms  were  crowded  at  each  meeting, 

tion  held  in  the  Hotel  Baltimore,  Kansas  The  round  table  programs  were  full  of 

City,  Missouri,  December  28-29-30,  1927,  thought-provoking  problems,  which  created 

proved  to  be  one  of  the  largest  from  the  lively  and  valuable  discussion, 

standpoints  of  membership  and  attendance, 

and  one  of  the  most  successful  from  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  Authorized 

standpoints  of  social  and  educational  value, 

the  Federation  has  ever  held.  A  total  of  764  The  Federation  took  action  on  several 
members  were  enrolled,  of  whom  350  paid  items  of  importance,  indicating  growth  and 
their  membership  dues  in  advance  of  the  con-  progress.  The  publication  of  a  quarterly  bul- 

vention.  Of  the  764  members,  583  were  in  letin  was  authorized  to  carry  its  proceedings 

attendance  at  the  convention.  Forty-one  states  and  news  to  the  members.  Approximately 

were  represented.  Missouri  led  in  the  num-  one-sixth  of  the  members  find  it  impossible 

ber  of  members  enrolled,  with  136,  but  Kansas  to  attend  the  yearly  sessions.  This  bulletin 

was  first  in  the  number  of  members  present,  will  reach  these  members  as  well  as  others  who 

with  114.  care  to  review  and  preserve  the  excellent 

It  was  truly  a  meeting  of  the  East  and  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  sessions.  It  is  hoped 

West,  the  North  and  the  South.  Kansas  City  that  it  will  also  serve  many  more  commercial 

lived  up  to  its  slogan,  “The  Heart  of  America,  educators  who  may  become  interested  when 

The  City  that  Welcomes  the  Visitor.’’  The  they  know  that  they  can  keep  in  touch  with 

local  Association  of  Commerce  cooperated  in  the  new  things  in  commercial  education  through 

every  way  possible  in  making  the  convention  such  a  bulletin, 

a  genuine  success. 

The  officers  of  the  Federation  and  of  the  Professional  Research,  the  Keynote 

departments  and  round  tables,  together  with 

the  local  committee,  had  arranged  some  of  the  The  whole  meeting  seemed  to  be  permeated 
strongest  programs  of  social  and  educational  with  the  idea  of  research  and  service  in  the 

content  that  it  has  ever  been  the  pleasure  of  field  of  education.  By  acceptance  of  the  gen- 

the  members  of  the  Federation  to  enjoy.  The  erous  offer  of  Mr.  Willard  J.  Wheeler  of  a 

general  program  included  addresses  from  prize  of  $50  to  the  person  doing  the  most  ef- 

many  prominent  business  and  professional  men  fective  piece  of  research  work  during  the  year, 

and  women  of  the  country.  A  full  report  of  the  Federation  has  indicated  its  desire  to  pro- 

these  addresses  will  be  published  in  “Federa-  mote  actively  worthwhile  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  Notes.”  The  department  programs  proved  tion  studies. 
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Detroit  Chosen  for  ig28 

The  executive  committee  received  invita¬ 
tions  from  many  cities  to  entertain  the  1928 
convention.  After  carefully  considering  the 
merits  of  them  all,  the  committee  selected 
Detroit.  Michigan.  The  exact  days  were  not 
determined,  but  the  meeting  will  be  held  as 
usual  during  the  last  week  in  December.  The 
new  officers  and  committees  are  already  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  the  1928  convention  larger  and 
more  successful  than  the  1927  convention. 

Address  of  Welcome 

The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Kansas  City  As¬ 
sociation  of  Commerce,  representing  Mayor 
Albert  I.  Beach,  who,  at  the  last  moment, 
was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting.  The 
Federation  was  given  a  royal  welcome  and 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  opened  wide  to 
each  and  every  member. 

Response  by  Dr.  Harmon 

In  his  usual  happy  and  effective  manner,  Dr. 
J.  L.  Harmon,  Bowling  Green  Business  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  responded 
to  the  address  of  welcome  and  very  eloquently 
assured  the  representative  of  the  City  of 
Kansas  City  that  the  members  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  appreciated  the  privileges  and  hospitality 
extended  to  them.  He  expressed  the  thought 
that  Kansas  City  had  already  shown  herself 
a  royal  host  and  would  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  any  member  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Federation  cared  to  stay. 

President's  Address 

The  keynote  of  President  L.  Gilbert  Dake’s 
address  was :  Cooperation — the  Greatest 
Need  of  the  Age. 

Emphasizing  but  briefly  the  need  of  co¬ 
operation  in  solving  the  problems  of  the  home, 
of  industry,  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Nation, 
Mr.  Dake  enlarged  upon  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  whole-hearted,  sympathetic  cooper¬ 
ation  among  the  educators  of  all  ranks  and  be¬ 
tween  the  educator  and  the  layman,  if  the 
complicated  problems  of  education  are  to  be 
solved. 

He  reminded  his  listeners  that  within  his 
own  experience  the  spirit  of  jealous  rivalry 
and  envy  among  educators  had  greatly 
hindered  the  solution  of  vital  educational 
problems.  The  aloofness  and  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  jnajority  of  college  adminis¬ 
trators  and  curricula  makers  had  delayed  the 
advancement  of  mass  education  and,  more 
particularly,  the  progress  of  commercial  edu¬ 


cation.  The  “academic”  teachers  surrounded 
themselves  with  a  high  wall  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion  that  the  “commercial”  teachers  have 
found  harder  to  demolish  than  America's 
protective  tariff.  Even  the  business  man,  not 
realizing  that  he  w'as  hampering  the  progress 
of  education,  demanded  his  labor  in  the  raw 
so  that  he  might  himself  see  to  its  proper 
training. 

And  so  we  have  reached  the  place  where  all  factors 
of  this  great  problem  of  cooperation  between  business 
and  school  must  get  together.  We  must  throw  away 
our  own  pet  ideas.  We  must  forget  the  envies  of  the 
past.  We  must  call  into  conference  all  agencies  tised 
in  the  training  of  youth  and  seek  to  develop  the  best 
methods  to  get  the  desired  results.  The  public  .school 
man  must  recognize  the  great  worth  of  the  private 
business  college.  The  business  college  must  recognize 
the  type  of  education  given  in  the  high  school.  The 
college  must  seek  to  fit  its  courses  to  take  up  the 
education  where  it  is  left  off  in  the  lower  schools  and 
carry  it  on  to  newer  and  higher  levels.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  schools  also  have  their  place  with  the  mature 
adult  who  is  far  removed  by  space  or  inclination 
from  educational  opportunity.  The  business  man  must 
seek  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  the  schools  to  offer 
advice  and  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  the  serv¬ 
ice.  In  fact,  all  our  forces  must  now  be  mobilized 
together  in  peace  and  harmony  to  develop  for  the 
future  the  best  type  of  business  man  and  business 
employee  that  it  is  possible  to  do. 

To  this  end  we  gather  here  this  year  in  Kansas 
City,  one  great  family  of  commercial  educators.  There 
arc  no  barriers  between  us — college  instructors,  uni¬ 
versity  professors,  high  school  teachers,  textbook 
publishers,  business  college  proprietors  and  teachers, 
and  lastly,  the  most  important  of  all,  office  managers 
representing  the  business  of  the  country. 

In  this  convention  let  us  confer  together  and  learn 
as  much  from  each  other  as  possible.  Let  us  all  get 
a  new  conception  of  our  calling.  Let  us  all  go  back 
to  our  work  with  the  inspiration  of  this  meeting  de¬ 
termined  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  cooperation  in  all 
walks  of  our  life  as  we  see  it  exemplified  here.  If 
we  do  this,  we  will  never  forget  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation  at  Kansas 
City.  It  will  go  down  in  Federation  history  as 
marking  a  forward  movement  in  education  and  as  a 
forward  movement  in  world-wide  cooperation. 

Address  by  Dr.  Lomax 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Lxjtnax,  associate  professor 
of  Commercial  Education  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  spoke  on  Commercial  Education’s 
Contribution  to  American  Civilization.  Dr, 
Lomax  discussed  the  four  forces  or  trends 
that  seem  especially  powerful  in  their  influence 
upon  what  we  are  thinking  and  doing  in  the 
present  generation.  These  four  trends  are : 

1.  The  business  trend 

2.  The  scientific  trend 

.1.  The  democratic  trend 

4.  The  practical  educational  trend 

In  his  discussion  of  the  business  trend  Dr. 
Lomax  made  the  point  that,  although  the 
present  period  of  world  history  is  frequently 
described  as  an  industrial  age,  it  might  more 
appropriately  be  called  a  business  age  be¬ 
cause  the  term  “business”  covers  all  the 
economic  functions  of  production,  distribu- 
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tion,  consumption,  and  conservation  of  natural 
and  human  resources.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  our  American  life,  which  has  been 
likened  to  an  adolescent  child  who  has  suddenly 
grown  up. 

An  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  the  income  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  seven 
years  has  resulted  in  an  average  income  of  $2,010  for 
the  44,600,000  wage  earners.  This  phenomenal  pros¬ 
perity,  however,  was  primarily  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  factory  worker,  the  realtor  and 
the  building  trades  mechanic.  By  way  of  further 
contrast,  the  average  salary  of  high-grade  clerical 
workers  was  $1,908,  whereas  the  average  salary  of 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  of  public 
schools  was  only  $1,275.  In  other  words,  the  average 
salary  of  the  high  grade  clerical  group  is  49.7  per 
cent  higher  than  that  of  the  public  school  group. 
Does  this  situation  mean  that  American  business 
leaders  really  believe  that  the  efforts  of  the  clerical 
group,  considered  strictly  on  an  economic  basis,  are 
worth  49.7  per  cent  more  to  substantial  American 
civilization  than  the  efforts  of  the  public  school  group? 

Although  American  education  is  the  biggest  single 
business  in  this  country  the  total  expenditure  for 
education  in  all  types  of  schools  last  year  was  only 
42  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  for  certain 
luxuries. 

In  spite  of  all  this.  Dr.  Lomax  believes 
with  the  rest  of  us  that  we  in  commercial 
education  may  claim  as  our  working  standard 
of  excellence  in  the  midst  of  the  stupendous 
industrial  trend  of  our  American  life  the 
idealism  of  Herbert  Hoover ;  “The  curricu¬ 
lum  of  business  education  is  rich  in  dynamic 
subject  matter.  The  great  future  need  of  the 
United  States  is  for  men  qualified  to  lead  in 
matters  of  economic  statesmanship.  Busi¬ 
ness  then  becomes  less  a  matter  of  black  ink 
on  the  balance  sheet  and  more  a  question  of 
progress  along  lines  by  which  we  measure 
national  achievement.” 

Speaking  of  the  scientific  trend  Dr.  Lomax 
touched  upon  the  contributions  of  Galileo, 
Aristotle,  Ptolemy,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  a 
number  of  other  famous  contributors  in  this 
flbld  of  progress.  The  application  of  science 
to  the  development  of  industry  has  resulted 
in  an  enormous  increase  in  our  national  pros¬ 
perity.  There  are  in  this  country  over  six 
hundred  industrial  research  laboratories,  most 
of  which  have  been  established  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.  They  are  constantly  searching 
for  invention  and  for  every  economy  in  the 
use  of  material  and  method. 

Speaking  of  the  democratic  trend.  Dr. 
Ivomax  made  the  point  that  the  democratic 
ideal  finds  expression  in  the  business,  in  the 
joint  participation  of  employer  and  employee 
in  the  management  of  business  and  the  sharing 
of  profits ;  in  school  in  the  joint  participation 
of  administrative  and  teaching  staffs  in  curri¬ 
culum-making  ;  in  government  in  the  joint 
participation  of  men  and  women  in  the  right 
of  franchise,  or  of  all  American  boys  and  girls 
in  the  right  to  share  fully  and  freely  in  the 
privilege  of  a  public  school  education. 


Of  course,  we  rightfully  want  a  larger  share  of 
the  better  type  of  students  in  commercial  education 
simply  because  Inisiness  increasingly  demands  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  such  students.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  kinds  of  business  employment  open  to  the  lower 
grade  of  students,  and  this  is  in  accord  with  the 
democratic  trend  of  present-day  civilization.  The 
democratic  ideal  means  an  equal  opi)ortunity  to  every 
l)oy  and  girl  to  have  the  privilege  to  develop  his 
talents  as  best  he  can,  civicly,  vocationally,  and 
otherwise,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  serve  his  place 
worthily  in  a  democratic  society.  American  commer¬ 
cial  education  is  dedicated  to  the  democratic  trend, 
and  the  spirit  of  democracy  more  aiul  more  perv.ades 
our  classrooms. 

The  fourth  and  final  characteristic  trend 
of  our  modern  American  life  is  that  of  prac¬ 
tical  education. 

Education  has  developed  in  our  democratic  .society 
as  a  state  of  responsibility.  In  our  democratic  society 
a  good  citizen  is  one  who  is  self-reliant  vocationally 
as  well  as  self-reliant  as  a  home  builder,  a  church 
supporter,  a  school  patron,  or  a  consumer  of  leisure 
time.  Our  national  leaders  in  education  are  tending 
more  and  more  to  appreciate  this  fact.  The  new  cur¬ 
riculum  is  adjusting  the  relationships  between  voca¬ 
tional  education  and  so-called  liberal  education.  Rich 
culture  springs  from  the  black  soil  of  economic  com¬ 
petence,  and  labor  is  most  fruitful  when  it  is  fertilized 
by  art  and  joy  and  a  well-rounded  philosophy  of  life. 
The  practical  educational  trend  in  our  American 
schools  is  to  have  the  work  of  the  classroom  articulate 
with  the  work  of  life  as  we  find  it,  seek  to  control 
it,  and  resolve  to  improve  it.  The  real  value  of  what 
our  students  learn  in  our  classrooms  lies  in  the  extent 
to  which  they  can  effectively  use  their  classroom 
learning  in  routine  and  problem-solving  life  situations, 
whether  in  business  offices  or  elsewhere. 

The  new  and  increasing  social  attitude  of  American 
business  should  permeate  all  commercial  education. 
Commercial  teachers  should  fully  appreciate  the  won¬ 
derful  possibilities  of  business  as  a  social  institution 
in  the  service  of  the  scientific  trend,  of  the  democratic 
trend,  and  of  the  practical  educational  trend — duly 
mindful  both  of  advantages  and  limitations  of  these 
trends — and  should  select  and  organize  the  teaching 
materials  of  commercial  education  in  order  that  each 
student  may  truly  be  able  intelligently  and  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  serve  society  well  through  his  vo¬ 
cation. 

Women's  Auxiliary 

The  general  meeting  of  the  Federation  held 
on  Thursday  was  in  charge  of  the  Women’s 
Auxiliary,  with  Miss  Nettie  M.  Huff  as 
chairman.  The  primary  aim  of  the  Women’s 
Auxiliary,  a  new  feature  of  the  convention, 
was  to  look  after  the  interests  and  comforts 
of  the  women  members.  Through  their  ef¬ 
forts  the  Federation  was  privileged  to  hear 
an  address  by  Emily  Newell  Blair,  national 
club  woman,  on  What  Shall  We  Do  to 
Keep  Up? 

In  this  address  Mrs.  Blair  pointed  out  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  men  and  women 
might  use  their  leisure  time  in  “keeping  up.” 
Many  practical  ideas  in  literature,  music,  art. 
and  the  richer  opportunities  in  amusement  and 
education  were  suggested.  Every  member 
felt  he  had  received  an  inspiration  to  devote 
more  of  his  time  to  the  higher  things  of  life. 
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F.lectton  of  Offnfts 

Following  Mrs.  Blair’s  address,  President 
Dake  t(X>k  the  chair  and  routine  business 
matters  of  the  Federation  were  considered. 
.\t  this  session,  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected. 

Federation  Luncheon 

The  Federation  luncheon,  Thursday  noon, 
was  a  delightful  affair.  Charles  T.  Smith, 
of  Kansas  City,  presided  and  contributed 
much  to  the  enjoyment  <*)f  the  occasion  by  his 
characteristic  wit  and  good  humor.  He  re¬ 
served  for  himself  the  privilege  of  unlimited 
speaking  and  then  humorously  placed  a  stricter 
limit  on  his  own  remarks  than  on  those  of  a 
number  of  other  speakers. 

Short  talks  of  a  reminiscent  nature  by  F.  J. 
Kirker,  of  Junior  College,  Kansas  City,  and 
by  R.  H.  Beck,  of  St.  Louis,  were  followed 
by  a  statement  of  some  “bear”  facts  by  Clay 
D.  Slinker,  director  of  Commercial  Education 
of  Des  Moines.  A  brief  but  delightful  talk 
of  an  inspirational  and  humorous  nature  by 
Sam  Cummings,  of  Kansas  City,  completed 
the  luncheon  program,  and  another  long-an¬ 
ticipated  and  thoroughly-enjoyed  occasion  had 
passed  into  history,  much  to  the  regret  of 
the  several  hundred  people  who  were  present. 

Friday's  Session 

Those  who  attended  the  third  session  of  the 
Federation  program  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  two  very  delightful  addresses :  one 
on  The  Practical  in  Education,  by  Dr.  F.  E. 
I.ong,  of  the  School  of  Education,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  and  the  other.  Out  West, 
by  J.  C.  Swift,  president  of  Swift-Henry  Com¬ 
mission  Company,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Practical  in  Education" 

That  Dr.  Long  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  commercial  education  was  evident  from 
his  address.  We  particularly  liked  his  state¬ 
ment,  “By  vocation  we  live;  by  culture  we 
live  abundantly.”  Commercial  teachers  will 
be  particularly  gratified  by  the  statement  of 
a  prominent  educator  that,  while  mathematics 
checks  errors  in  reasoning,  so  do  bookkeeping 
and  shorthand.  It  was  good,  too,  to  hear  a 
man  of  Dr.  Long’s  calibre  say  that  shorthand 
and  typewriting  contribute  just  as  much  to 
abundant  life  and  are  just  as  cultural  as  any 
of  the  so-called  cultural  subjects,  provided 
students  can  be  brought  to  the  full  significance 
of  their  application  to,  and  usefulness  in,  real 
life  situations. 


"Out  He  St" 

The  next  address.  Out  West,  by  Mr.  Swift, 
a  prominent  Kansas  City  business  man,  was 
inspiring  and  entertaining.  His  humor  was 
of  the  droll  kind,  and,  as  a  native  of  New 
luigland  transplanted  to  Kansas  City  in  the 
early  days  of  his  life,  he  was  able  to  draw 
some  very  amusing  and  instructive  com¬ 
parisons. 

In  Honor  of  the  Late  A.  A’.  Palmer 

After  these  two  thought-provoking  ad¬ 
dresses,  resolutions  of  respect  to  the  beloved 
memory  of  the  late  A.  N.  Palmer  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Federation  Treasurer,  Charles 
.'\.  Faust,  and  were  adopted  by  unanimous  vote. 
The  resolutions,  which  follow,  are  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Palmer; 

Rksolutioxs 

Each  year  as  we  assemble  in  convention  at  Christmas 
time  we  eagerly  scan  the  assemblage  for  those  we  have 
lieen  accustomed  to  greet,  but  this  year  there  is  missing 
the  beaming  face,  the  hearty  laugh,  and  the  ins])iring 
presence  of  our  lieloved  friend  and  co-worker,  Austin 
Norman  Palmer. 

The  summons  came  almost  without  warning  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  November  16,  1927,  at  his  home  in  New 
York  City,  and  his  legion  of  friends,  both  young  and 
old,  throughout  the  land,  were  shocked  beyond  ex¬ 
pression  by  the  press  reports  which  appeared  that 
afternoon  announcing  his  passing. 

His  activities  as  teacher,  author  and  publisher  of 
the  Palmer  Method  of  Writing,  for  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century  have  brought  him  in  clo.sest  personal 
touch  with  the  youth  in  attendance  in  public,  parochial, 
and  private  schools  everywhere,  and  his  stirring 
leadership  has  influenced  the  best  cooperative  effort 
of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  development  of  superior 
skill  in  a  type  of  writing  acceptable  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  world. 

It  is  in  appreciation  of  all  herein  recorded,  that  this 
testimonial  is  prepared,  and  with  profound  sorrow 
that  we,  the  members  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers’  Federation  of  which  Mr.  Palmer  was  oi^ 
of  the  Founders  and  Past  Presidents,  extend  to  his 
beloved  wife,  Sadie  Whiting  Palmer,  our  sincerest 
sympathy  in  her  bereavement.  His  loss  to  the  world 
at  large  is  irreparable  and  his  place  with  us  will  ever 
remain  vacant. 

We  most  earnestly  request  that  these  expressions 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  our  Association  and 
that  a  copy  of  same  be  suitably  engrossed  and  for¬ 
warded  to  his  sorrowing  wife. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ch.srles  a.  Faust 
John  S.  Griffith 
J.  Frank  Fish 

Federation  Banquet 

The  convention  ended  fittingly  with  an  en¬ 
joyable  banquet  held  Friday  evening  at  the 
Hotel  Baltimore.  Frank  J.  Kirker  officiateti 
as  toastmaster  and  delighted  the  members  by 
his  witty  and  well-chosen  introductions.  John 
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Wahlstedt  had  charge  of  the  musical  program 
and  personally  led  the  members  in  several 
banquet  songs.  Mrs.  Kirker  and  Mr.  Ross  E. 
Anderson,  two  of  Kansas  City’s  popular 
soloists,  sang  solos  and  a  duet.  Mrs.  Harry  S. 
Miller,  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  an  entertainer  of 
national  reputation,  delighted  the  audience  by 
whistling  classic  selections  and  by  many  bird 
imitations. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Allen,  editor  of  the 
Wichita  Beacon,  who  was  professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  University  Afloat  last  year,  gave 
a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  address  on 
World  Relations,  in  which  he  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “American  business  is  supreme  all 
over  the  world.”  This  address,  given  in  Gov¬ 
ernor  Allen’s  inimitable  style,  was  a  treat  to 
his  listeners. 

The  Wheeler  Award  for  $50  for  the  most 
outstanding  research  in  commercial  education 
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was  awarded  to  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Wear  sing, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  for  his  report, 
“Commercial  Education  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Minnesota.” 

The  principals  of  some  thirty  schools  were 
awarded  certificates  in  recognition  of  the  100 
per  cent  attendance  of  their  teachers. 

Prizes  offered  by  the  twenty  book-publishing 
and  office-appliance  exhibitors  to  the  six  hun¬ 
dred  teachers  who  registered  at  their  booths 
during  the  convention  were  drawn  at  the  close 
of  the  banquet  amid  a  great  deal  of  hilarity 
and  pleasant  joking.  Portable  typewriters, 
fountain  pen  desk  sets,  library  books,  and  boxes 
of  candy  predominated. 

The  banquet  ended  with  an  enjoyable  dance 
and  informal  get-together,  putting  “finis”  to 
one  of  the  most  delightful  conventions  ever 
held  by  the  National  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Federation. 


(Reports  of  the  various  section  meetings  and  roundtables  will  follow  in  the  coming  issues.) 


‘Ei^search  (Conference  in  z^lfCarch 


X li  of  the  most  unique  and  interesting 
of  all  conferences  is  to  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  on  March  15,  16, 
and  17.  It  is  the  annual  Iowa  Research  Con¬ 
ference  on  Commercial  Education  and  it  is 
unique  because  its  sessions  are  devoted  to  re¬ 
search  and  to  nothing  but  research.  The 
speakers  are  selected  from  every  part  of  the 
country  from  among  the  people  who  have  made 
research  studies  of  various  phases  of  com¬ 
mercial  education.  Many  of  the  investigations 
have  not  yet  appeared  in  print,  hence  the  re¬ 
ports  will  be  new  and  up-to-date. 

Some  of  the  studies  to  be  reported  upon  arc : 
Wisconsin  Typewriting  Survey 

An  Experiment  with  Finger  Gymnastics  in  Typing 
Testing  Typewriting  and  Bookkeeping  in  Denver 
An  Experiment  with  Rhythm  in  Typewriting 
Teaching  Shorthand  by  Family  Groups 
Eye  Studies  of  Shorthand  Reading 
The  Writing  Approach  to  Direct  Method  in  Shorthand 
Analysis  of  Commercial  Contests 
The  Iowa  Follow-up  Study  of  Commercial  Students 
A  Survey  of  Commercial  Education  in  Minnesota 
(Winner  of  the  Research  Prize  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers’  Federation) 

'I’ypewriting  for  Personal  Use 
Testing  Commercial  Arithmetic 
A  Job  Analysis  of  (.'oniniercial  Tcachiug 


Survey  of  Commercial  Ekiucation  in  the  Junior  High 
Schools 

Measurement  in  Bookkeeping 
Clerical  Training  Investigation 

Invitations  have  been  issued  to  other  in¬ 
vestigators  than  the  ones  listed  above  and  the 
final  program  will  be  rich  and  full,  covering  all 
phases  of  commercial  education. 

In  connection  with  this  conference  will  be 
held  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  organized 
National  Association  of  Commercial-Teacher 
Training  Institutions,  which  will  discuss  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  the  improvement  of  teacher¬ 
training  courses  in  our  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  and  of  which  an  announcement  is  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

A  complete  program  of  the  activities  of  the 
two  conferences  may  be  secured  by  writing 
to  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  leaders  in  com¬ 
mercial  education  is  that  they  cannot  miss  these 
conferences  if  they  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  latest  thought  and  investigations  in  com¬ 
mercial  education.  Iowa  is  doing  things  in 
business  education.  If  you  have  attended  one 
of  the  previous  conferences  there  you  will  want 
to  go  again.  If  you  haven’t  attended,  you 
.should  do  so  this  year. 
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Winners  of  Short  Classics  in  Shorthand^' 

(Continued  from  page  226) 


Virginia 

Gertrude  Odom.  Washington  Lee  High 
School,  Clarendon 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Holloway,  John  Marshall 
Night  School,  Richmond 


h'aihington 

Mrs.  Ida  G.  Payzant,  Ererett  High 
School,  Everett 

Marguerite  D.  Shirley,  Montesane 
High  School,  Montesane 

Ethel  H.  Wood,  State  College  of 
Washington,  Pullman 

Mildred  Gibson,  Foster  Public  Schools, 
Seattle 

Inez  E.  Moore,  Lincoln  High  School, 
Tacoma 

Margaret  E.  Peabody,  Vancouver  High 
School,  Vancouver 


Wtit  Virginia 

May  Duryee  Hopkins,  High  School, 
Richmond 

JViiconsin 

Allie  Landfare,  Juneau  High  School, 
Juneau 

Helen  Huebner,  High  School,  Lodi 

G.  L.  Aplln,  Lincoln  High  School, 
Manitowoc 

Anne  M.  Goetz,  Goetz  Private  Classes, 
Milwaukee 

Margaret  T.  Ridley,  Badger  State 
College,  Milwaukee 

Wlnnlfred  Kralnlk,  Kimberly  High 
School,  Neenah 

Elva  W.  Summert,  Alexander  High 
School.  Nekoosa 

Amelia  Tahorsky,  High  School,  Nellls- 
vllle 


R.  W.  Meythaler,  New  Glarus  High 
School,  New  Glarus 
Violet  Ransley,  High  School.  New 
Richmond 

Jean  A.  Maxwell,  Prairie  du  Chien 
High  School,  Prairie  du  Chien 
Lillian  L.  Bitzer,  Randolph  High 
School,  Randolph 

Mary  Waters,  High  School,  Rhine¬ 
lander 

Mary  Schroeder,  High  School,  Stanley 
Dena  Krueger.  High  School,  Tomah 
Feme  Shaw,  Waukesha  High  School. 
Waukesha 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Thrasher,  Wausau  High 
School,  Wausau 


Wyoming 

George  H.  Newman.  Natrona  Coiwity 
High  School,  Carper 


9^ 

Treachers'  (Certificates 


INCE  the  last  announcement  the  following 
teachers  have  been  granted  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Teachers’  Certificate. 

Dorothy  Acree,  Paris,  Tennessee 

Florence  O.  Bangson,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Bernadlne  Barnt,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Helen  M.  Barteau,  Sabattus,  Maine 

Ruth  L.  Bartlett,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Mattie  Baugus,  Bristow,  Oklahoma 

Catherine  Beckham,*  Silver  City,  New  Mexico 

E.  Leona  Benedict,*  Oak  Park,  Illinois 

Albert  H.  Berg,  Alvord,  Iowa 

Anna  E.  Berg,  Clarion,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Tony  S.  Bledsoe,  Paris,  Texas 

Georgia  Bowman,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Marguerite  Bowman,  Amarillo,  Texas 

Edith  Olena  Bramlett,  Dallas,  Texas 

Mayda  Brassard.  Eugene,  Oregon 

Alice  Elnora  Brockway,  Winona,  Minnesota 

Edith  Bernlece  Brown,*  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Juanah  Burkhlser,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Loretto  M.  Carey,  Manson,  Iowa 

Lillian  Cathcart,  Mayfield,  Kentucky 

HalUe  F.  Charvoz,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma 

Catherine  Chlmzar,  Duluth,  Minnesota 

Leona  D.  Chipman,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Catherine  C.  Christensen,*  Waukegan,  Illinois 

WUliam  F,  Collins,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Mary  K.  Conlan,  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 

Evelyn  H.  Cook,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Lloyd  Craft,  Zearing,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Crawford,  Anna,  Illinois 

Margaret  R.  Cunningham,  New  London,  Connecticut 

Mary  G.  Curtin,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Evelyn  S.  Davenport,  Berkeley,  California 

Margaret  Catherine  Davie,*  Streator,  Illinois 

Berenice  A.  Davis,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Francis  Davis,  Olympia,  Washington 

Onata  L.  Deane,  Milo,  Maine 

Catherine  Dempsey,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Wenga  Dodd,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Mrs.  Frank  Dorr,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

Eklna  Dotson,*  Flagstaff.  Ariwna 

Prances  E.  Eckert.  O'Fallon,  Illinois 

Grace  Edyburn.*  Chicago.  Illinois 

Irene  Egly,  Dallas.  Texas 

Monica  J.  Fitzgerald,  Springfield,  Massacliusetts 

Gertruda  Ferrell,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Cathryn  Cule  Ford,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Viola  T.  Fox,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Edna  E.  Frantsl,  Duluth,  Minnesota 
Mrs.  Anna  Dickson  Gallegly,  Portland,  Oregon 
Bessie  Eunice  Garrison.  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 
Mrs.  Wilda  Gilbert.  Webb  City,  Oklahoma 
Wilma  Gildersleeve,*  W'ayne,  Nebraska 
Abble  Haley,  Brush,  Colorado 
Mae  Hall,  Dallas,  Texas 

Mrs.  Grace  Clarke  Hammond,  Los  Angeles.  Califernla 

Mrs.  8.  H.  Hardy,  Dallas.  Texas 

Vera  M.  Harrington,  Bedford,  Oliio 

Marvel  H.  Haymond,  La  Porte  City.  Iowa 

J.  William  Hays,  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 

Zona  Hebebrand,  Santa  Ana,  California 

Katharine  M.  Hicks,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Myrtle  Highsaw,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Catherine  Hoge.  Paris,  Texas 

Anne  P.  Hourln,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 

Hettie  A.  Hyde,*  Manson,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Mabel  Her,  Mason  City,  Iowa 

Mary  Jameson,  Amarillo,  Texas 

Mabel  L.  Johnson,*  Libertyville,  lllinels 

Ruth  Mae  Jones.  Bangor,  Maine 

Lee  VV.  Julander,  Boxholm,  Iowa 

Edna  E.  Kahler,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

Mildred  I.  Karr,*  Newark,  Ohio 

Jeanette  Keenan,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Lillian  Irene  Kelly,*  Chicago,  Illinois 
_,Mary  Elizabeth  Kelley,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
'Beulah  Irene  Keyes,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
La  Una  Koerth,  Abilene,  Texas 
Mrs.  Olga  Koller,  Cleburne,  Texas 
Monnie  R.  Kongable,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma 
Camilla  Kyser,*  Oak  Park,  Illinois 
Ethel  A.  Lahue,  Somerset,  Massachusetts 
Lillie  Mae  Lamb,  Paris,  Tennessee 
Hope  D.  Leonard,  Hopedale,  Massachusetts 
Loryne  Lewis,  Greeley,  Colorado 
Iva  Mae  Love,  Newark,  Ohio 
Myrtle  Lee  Manning,  Decatur,  Texas 
Ted  Martens.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Mildred  V.  Mauck,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 
Marian  Nealon,  San  Francisco,  California 
Elena  Newsom.  Weatherford,  Texas 
Laura  Josephine  Newton.  Auburn,  Maine 
Gladys  M.  O'Dell.  Oak  Hill.  West  Virginia 
Genevieve  C.  Page.  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Edith  Burdick  Parkhurst,  Sterling,  Connecticut 
Duane  Peletler,  Oakland.  California 
Florence  M.  Pleres,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Mrs.  Lois  E.  Plrle,  Prince  Albert.  Saskatchewan,  Canada 
Florence  Plagge,*  Elgin,  Illinois 
Margaret  E.  Ray,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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MttlM  M.  Brllly,  Great  Falls,  Montana 
Ames  Onle  Rice,  Yoakum,  Texas 
Emms  Robertson,  Paris,  Texas 
Lillian  Turner  Ross,  Dallas,  Texas 
Mrs.  Olire  H.  Rots,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Helen  T.  Ruhmann,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Mrs.  Mae  Mlnter  Russell,  Tyler,  Texas 
Virian  Knowles  Sartwell,  Winona,  Minnesota 
Charlotte  Katharine  Scott,*  Chicago,  Illinois 
Mae  M.  Scott,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
11a  M.  Shackelford,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
La  Moine  Shaw,  Amarillo,  Texas 
Elizabeth  Sherman,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island 
Dorothy  H.  Simpson,  Auburn,  Maine 
Sitter  M.  Adelaide,  Effingham,  Illinois 
Sitter  Mary  Agatha,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Sitter  Helen  Bruehl,  Perry,  Oklahoma 
Sister  Mary  Cletus,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Sitter  Mary  Denise,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Sister  Mary  Josephine,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Sitter  M.  Paula,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma 
Sister  Mary  Rita,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Sitter  Maria  De  San  Jose,  Eagle  Past,  Texas 
Sitter  Mary  Frances  Terete,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

*  Gregg  School  Diploma 


Sister  Mary  Ventura,  St.  Louts,  Missouri 
Sitter  Mary  Vincent,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Sister-  Vincent  Marie,  Springfleld,  liiinois 
Ruth  Eila  Spaulding,  Providence,  Rhode  Isiand 
Mrs.  Jewell  F.  Spinks,  Tyler,  Texas 
Annie  Alma  Squires,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Mary  T.  Steinmlller,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Mrs.  Hontas  G.  Thomas,  Cleburne,  Texas 
Fern  M.  Thompson,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 
Mary  Thorndyke,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Hulda  G,  Toohey,  San  Francisco,  California 
Mrs,  Lela  B.  Walker,  Dallas,  Texas 
Jones  Walton,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Ida  D.  W’arder,  Boulder,  Colorado 
Helen  E.  Welch,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Mrs.  George  F.  Wendt,  San  Antonio.  Texas 
Trudy  Esther  West.  Corpus  Christl,  Texas 
Ida  M.  Weygant,*  Duluth,  Minnesota 
Walter  S.  White,  Keene,  New  Hampshire 
Lyle  O.  Wlllhlte.  Toledo.  Ohio 
Irene  Clare  Williams,  Prescott,  Arizona 
Amos  A.  Wilson,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Velma  Wray,*  Tallula,  Illinois 
Carrie  Zlinmermann,*  Chicago,  Illinois 

*  Gregg  School  Diploma 


Demonstration  (glasses  in  (Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  for  (Columbia  University 


7*HE  preliminary  announcement  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Session  Courses  at  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University,  states  that  Mrs. 
Florence  Sparks  Barnhart,  one  of  the  best- 
known  exponents  of  the  direct  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  Gregg  Shorthand,  will  again  have  charge 
of  the  methods  and  demonstration  classes  for 
teachers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  which  she  con¬ 
ducted  so  successfully  last  summer. 

Mrs.  Esta  Ross  Stuart,  nationally-known 
teacher  of  typewriting  in  the  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  High  School,  will  have  charge  of  the 
methods  and  demonstration  classes  for  teachers 
of  typewriting. 

Mrs.  Stuart  is  one  of  the  ablest  high  school 
teachers  of  typewriting  in  this  country.  For 
six  years  in  succession  her  pupils  have  won 
twenty-four  first  and  second  place  trophies 
and  medals  in  the  California  State  Typewriting 
Contests. 

The  major  points  in  Mrs.  Stuart’s  lecture 
course  on  methods  of  teaching  typewriting 
will  be: 

Superior  technique  in  the  manipulation  of  the  ma¬ 
chine;  organization  of  the  classroom  work;  the  basis 
for  classification  of  students  in  large  schools;  the 
problems  peculiar  to  classes  in  small  schools;  the  “C” 
student  in  the  regular  class;  the  accelerated  student; 
eliminating  drudgery  in  the  teaching  and  learning 
processes;  developing  the  habit  of  self-evaluation; 
training  the  student  to  assume  responsibility;  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  straight  copy  and  form  work;  when  to 
begin  form  work;  bow  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
work  to  require;  “making  up  work’’;  skill  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  beginning  or  “error  elimination”  prac¬ 
tice,  later;  the  daily  accomplishment  versus  the  budget 
plan;  speed  tests — when  and  bow  to  use  them;  training 


for  the  contest;  Objective  tests — how  to  make  them, 
when  and  how  to  give  them;  Standard  tests — -when 
and  how  to  give  them;  how  to  use  the  data  collected 
by  means  of  such  tests. 

The  major  points  to  be  emphasized  in  the 
demonstration  class  by  Mrs.  Stuart  will  be : 

Psychological  development  of  the  keyboard',  the 
value  of  controlled  stroking;  intensive  training  with¬ 
out  fatigue;  balancing  keyboard  drills  to  prevent  dif¬ 
ficult  combination  errors;  the  use  of  grading  scales; 
the  giving  and  scoring  of  Objective  and  Standard 
Tests. 

In  order  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  typewriting.  Teachers  College  will  offer 
a  lecture  course  in  the  teaching  of  Elementary 
and  Advanced  Typewriting,  and  a  separate 
demonstration  class  in  elementary  typewriting. 
University  credit  of  two  points  will  be  given 
for  satisfactory  work  in  each  course.  Special 
facilities  will  be  available  in  the  demonstration 
course  for  those  teachers  of  typewriting  who 
want  to  prepare  for  positions  as  supervisors  of 
typewriting.  Instructions  in  typewriting  and- 
shorthand  for  both  beginning  and  intermediate 
students  will  also  be  included,  and  credit 
towards  a  degree  will  be  given  for  these  courses 
if  they  form  a  part  of  an  approved  program 
for  a  teacher  of  commercial  subjects. 

The  shorthand  and  typewriting  demonstra¬ 
tion  classes  to  be  conducted  by  Mrs.  Barnhart 
and  Mrs.  Stuart,  together  with  the  methods, 
lectures  and  the  conferences,  will  form  a 
teacher-training  program  that  is  most  effective 
in  securing  the  maximum  amount  of  pedagogy 
in  the  minimum  amount  of  time. 
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REDUCED  RATES 

on  term-end  subscriptions 

March  j  April  i 

April  >  or  May  /only  25  cents 

May  )  June  ) 

In  order  to  cooperate  with  teachers  we  are  making  this 
offer  for  three-month  subscriptions  to  finish  out  the  term. 
Very  often  the  last  few  months  of  the  school  year  are  the 
very  hardest  for  the  teacher — there  are  so  many  outside 
activities  in  full  swing  by  that  time.  If  your  students  are 
not  already  subscribers,  this  is  the  most  opportune  time  to 
introduce  the  Gregg  Writer  to  them. 

The  renewal  of  interest  caused  by  the  use  of  the  Gregg 
Writer  during  the  closing  months  of  the  school  year  will  be 
a  real  aid  in  grooming  your  pupils  for  the  examinations,  and  the 
helpful  material  included  in  these  issues  will  be  exactly  what 
you  need  for  the  final  review. 

To  enable  us  to  make  this  offer  we  shall  have  to  ask : 

1.  That  the  remittance  be  sent  with  order  in  every  case. 

2.  That  the  magazines  be  sent  in  bulk  to  one  address. 

3.  That  the  orders  be  for  one  of  the  two  combinations  given 

here.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  handle  such 
orders  at  so  low  a  rate. 

[We  reeerve  the  right  to  return  order*  ~|| 
reaching  u*  after  our  aupply  of  maga-  I 
xinea  ia  exhauated.  Order  NOW.  JU 


The  Gregg  Writer, 

16  West  47  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  $ . for  which  please  send  me 

. Gregg  Writers  for  March,  April,  May 

. Gregg  Writers  for  April,  May,  June 

Name . 

School . Street . 


City 


State 
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The  Lady  ^  or  the  Tiger  ? 

By  Frank  R.  Stock  ion 

(Copyright,  1884,  1886,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons) 
Refn  inted  in  shorthand  h\'  special  permission  of  the  publishers 


In  the  very  olden  time,  there  lived  a  semi- 
barbaric  king,  whose  ideas,  though  somewhat 
polished  and  sharpened  by  the*^  progressive¬ 
ness  of  distant  Latin  neighbors,  were  still 
large,  florid,  and  untrammelled,  as  became  the 
half  of  him  which  was  barbaric.^*’  He  was  a 
man  of  exuberant  fancy,  and,  withal,  of  an 
authority  so  irresistible  that,  at  his  will,  he 
turned**®  his  varied  fancies  into  facts.  He  was 
greatly  given  to  self -communing ;  and,  when 
he  and  himself  agreed  upon  anything,^  the 
thing  was  done.  When  every  member  of  his 
domestic  and  political  systems  moved  smoothly 
in  its  appointed  course,*®®  his  nature  was 
bland  and  genial ;  but  whenever  there  was  a 
little  hitch,  and  some  of  his  orbs  got  out***®  of 
their  orbits,  he  was  blander  and  more  genial 
still,  for  nothing  pleased  him  so  much  as  to 
make  the*^®  crooked  straight,  and  crush  dowm 
uneven  places. 

Among  the  borrowed  notions  by  which  his 
barbarism  had  become  semified  was  that*®®  of 
the  public  arena,  in  which,  by  exhibitions  of 
manly  and  beastly  valor,  the  minds  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  were  refined*®®  and  cultured. 

But  even  here  the  exuberant  and  barbaric 
fancy  asserted  itself.  The  arena  of  the  king 
was  built,  not^®®  to  give  the  people  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing  the  rhapsodies  of  dying  gladi¬ 
ators,  nor  to  enable  them  to  view  the***®  in¬ 
evitable  conclusion  of  a  conflict  between  re¬ 
ligious  opinions  and  hungry  jaws,  but  for  pur¬ 
poses  far  better  adapted  to  widen  and**^®  de¬ 
velop  the  mental  energies  of  the  people.  This 
vast  amphitheatre,  with  its  encircling  galleries, 
its  mysterious  vaults,  and  its  unseen****®  pas¬ 
sages,  was  an  agent  of  poetic  justice,  in  which 
crime  was  punished,  or  virtue  rewarded,  by  the 
decrees  of  an***®  impartial  and  incorruptible 
chance. 

When  a  subject  was  accused  of  a  crime  of 
sufficient  importance  to  interest  the  king,  pub¬ 
lic*®®  notice  was  given  that  on  an  appointed 
day  the  fate  of  the  accused  person  would  be 
decided  in  the  king’s®^®  arena — a  structure 
which  well  deserved  its  name;  for,  although 
its  form  and  plan  were  borrowed  from  afar, 
its  purpose®^®  emanated  solely  from  the  brain 
of  this  man,  who,  every  barleycorn  a  king, 
knew  no  tradition  to  which  he  owed®®®  more 
allegiance  than  pleased  his  fancy,  and  who  in¬ 


grafted  on  every  adopted  form  of  human 
thought  and  action  the  rich®*®  growth  of  his 
barbaric  idealism. 

When  all  the  people  had  assembled  in  the 
galleries,  and  the  king,  surrounded  by  his****’ 
court,  sat  high  up  on  his  throne  of  royal  state 
on  one  side  of  the  arena,  he  gave  a  signal,****’ 
a  door  beneath  him  opened,  and  the  accused 
subject  stepped  out  into  the  amphitheatre.  Di¬ 
rectly  opposite  him,  on  the  other**®  side  of 
the  enclosed  space,  were  two  doors,  exactly 
alike  and  side  by  side.  It  was  the  duty  and 
the*®®  privilege  of  the  person  on  trial,  to  walk 
directly  to  these  doors  and  open  one  of  them. 
He  could  open**®  either  door  he  pleased ;  he 
was  subject  to  no  guidance  or  influence  but 
that  of  the  aforementioned  impartial  and  in¬ 
corruptible®®®  chance.  If  he  opened  the  one, 
there  came  out  of  it  a  hungry  tiger,  the  fiercest 
and  most  cruel  that®®®  could  be  procured,  which 
immediately  sprang  upon  him,  and  tore  him  to 
pieces,  as  a  punishment  for  his  guilt.  The®**’ 
moment  that  the  case  of  the  criminal  was  thus 
decided,  doleful  iron  bells  were  clanged,  great 
wails  went  up  from®®®  the  hired  mourners 
posted  on  the  outer  rim  of  the  arena,  and  the 
vast  audience,  with  bowed  heads  and  down¬ 
cast®*®  hearts,  wended  slowly  their  homeward 
way,  mourning  greatly  that  one  so  young 
and  fair,  or  so  old  and  respected,  should®"" 
have  merited  so  dire  a  fate. 

But,  if  the  accused  person  ppened  the  other 
door,  there  came  forth  from  it®®®  a  lady,  the 
most  suitable  to  his  years  and  station  that  his 
majesty  could  select  among  his  fair  subjects ; 
and®*®  to  this  lady  he  was  immediately  married, 
as  a  reward  of  his  innocence.  The  exercises, 
as  in  the  other  instance,®®®  took  place  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  in  the  arena.  Another  door  opened 
beneath  the  king,  and  a  priest,  followed  by  a 
band®*®  of  choristers,  and  dancing  maidens 
blowing  joyous  airs  on  golden  horns  and  tread¬ 
ing  an  epithalamic  measure,  advanced  to  where 
the^®®  pair  stood,  side  by  side ;  and  the  wedding 
was  promptly  and  cheerily  solemnized.  Then 
the  gay  brass  bells  rang  forth*®®  their  merry 
peals,  the  people  shouted  glad  hurrahs,  and  the 
innocent  man,  preceded  by  children  strewing 
flowers  on  his  path,^*®  led  his  bride  to  his  home. 

This  was  the  king’s  semi-barbaric  method 
of  administering  justice.  Its  perfect  fairness 
is^®®  obvious.  The  criminal  could  not  know 
out  of  which  door  would  come  the  lady :  he 
o(^ned  either  he  pleased,  without**®  having  the 
slightest  idea  whether,  in  the  next  instant,  he 
was  to  be  devoured  or  married.  On  some  occa¬ 
sions  the*®®  tiger  came  out  of  one  d(M:)r.  and 
on  some  out  of  the  other.  The  decisions  of 
this  tribunal  were  not*®®  only  fair,  they  were 
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positively  determinate :  the  accused  person  was 
instantly  punished  if  he  found  himself  Ruilty; 
and,  if  innocent,*^®  he  was  rewarded  on  the 
spot,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  There  was 
no  escape  from  the  judgments  of®®°  the  king’s 
arena. 

The  institution  was  a  very  popular  one. 
When  the  people  gathered  together  on  one  of 
the  great***®  trial  days,  they  never  knew  whether 
they  were  to  witness  a  bloody  slaughter  or  an 
hilarious  wedding.  This  element  of®®®  uncer¬ 
tainty  lent  an  interest  to  the  occasion  which 
it  could  not  otherwise  have  attained.  Thus, 
the  masses  were  entertained  and®^®  pleased, 
and  the  thinking  part  of  the  community  could 
bring  no  charge  of  unfairness  against  this 
plan :  for  did  not®'*®  the  accused  person  have  the 
whole  matter  in  his  own  hands? 

This  semi-barbaric  king  had  a  daughter  as 
blooming®®®  as  his  most  florid  fancies,  and  with 
a  soul  as  fervent  and  imperious  as  his  own. 

As  is  usual  in®*®  such  cases,  she  was  the  apple 
of  his  eye,  and  was  loved  by  him  above  all 
humanity.  Among  his  courtiers*®®®  was  a 
young  man  of  that  fineness  of  blood  and  low¬ 
ness  of  station  common  to  the  conventional 
heroes  of  romance*®^®  who  love  royal  maidens. 
This  royal  maiden  was  well  satisfied  with 
her  lover,  for  he  was  handsome  and  brave 
to*®*®  a  degree  unsurpassed  in  all  this  kingdom ; 
and  she  loved  him  with  an  ardor  that  had 
enough  of  barbarism  in*®®®  it  to  make  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  warm  and  strong.  This  love  affair 
moved  on  happily  for  many  months,  until  one 
day*®*®  the  king  happened  to  discover  its  exis¬ 
tence.  He  did  not  hesitate  nor  waver  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  duty  in  the**®®  premises.  The  youth 
was  immediately  cast  into  prison,  and  a  day 
apjwinted  for  his  trial  in  the  king’s  arena.***® 
This,  of  course,  was  an  especially  important 
occasion ;  and  his  majesty,  as  well  as  all  the 
people,  was  greatly  interested***®  in  the  work¬ 
ings  and  development  of  this  trial.  Never 
before  had  such  a  case  occurred ;  never  before 
had  a  subject**®®  dared  to  love  the  daughter 
of  a  king.  In  after-years  such  things  became 
commonplace  enough;  but  then  they  were,***® 
in  no  slight  degree,  novel  and  startling. 

The  tiger-cages  of  the  kingdom  were 
searched  for  the  most  savage  and*^®®  relentless 
beasts,  from  which  the  fiercest  monster  might 
be  selected  for  the  arena;  and  the  ranks  of 
maiden  youth  and**^®  beauty  throughout  the 
land  were  carefully  surveyed  by  competent 
judges,  in  order  that  the  young  man  might 
have  a  fitting*^*®  bride  in  case  fate  did  not 
determine  for  him  a  different  destiny.  Of 
course,  everybody  knew  that  the  deed  with**®® 
which  the  accused  was  charged  had  been  done. 
He  had  loved  the  princess,  and  neither  he, 
she,  nor  anyone  else*^*®  thought  of  denying 
the  fact;  but  the  king  would  not  think  of 
allowing  any  fact  of  this  kind  to  interfere**®® 
with  the  workings  of  the  tribunal,  in  which 
he  took  such  great  delight  and  satisfaction.  No 
matter  how  the  affair***®  turned  out,  the  youth 
would  be  disposed  of  :  and  the  king  would  take 
an  aesthetic  pleasure  in  watching  the  course***® 
of  events,  which  would  determine  whether  or 
not  the  young  man  had  done  wrong  in  allowing 
himself  to  love  the**®®  princess. 


The  appointed  day  arrived.  From  far  and 
near  the  people  gathered,  and  thronged  the 
great  galleries  of  the  arena;'**®  and  crowds, 
unable  to  gain  admittance,  massed  themselves 
against  its  outside  walls.  The  king  and  his 
court  were  in  their**®®  places,  opposite  the  twin 
doors — those  fateful  portals,  so  terrible  in  their 
similarity. 

All  was  ready.  The  signal  was  given.***® 
A  door  beneath  the  royal  party  opened,  and 
the  lover  of  the  princess  walked  into  the 
arena.  (1437) 

{To  be  concluded  next  month) 


Lesson  Nine 

Businesses,  causes,  lists,  exists,  instances,  sys¬ 
tems,  societies,  trusts,  accepts,  considers,  corre¬ 
sponds,  customs,  houses,  industries,  respects, 
sirs,  firsts,  courses,  offices,  invoices,*®  names, 
cares,  kinds,  carries,  beauties,  beauteous,  duty, 
duteous,  books,  goods,  effects,  words,  orders, 
spirits,  forms,  firms,  teaches,  seasons,  charges, 
replies,*®  represents,  stocks,  devotes,  collects, 
w'ires,  certificates,  insures,  agents,  calls,  pub¬ 
lishes,  publications,  educations,  credits,  regards, 
clears,  likes,  lights,  returns,  typewriters.  (59) 

Sentences 

My  dear  Mr.  Smith:  Our  representative 
will  call  on  you  tomorrow’.  We  are  sure  you 
w’ill  be  pleased  with  the*®  offer  he  has  to  make 
you  and  that  you  will  give  him  a  large  order. 
These  books  are  read  by*®  all  and  you  should 
have  them  on  your  shelves.  We  know  our 
service  will  please.  Very  cordially  yours. 

Dear  Mr.®®  Smith :  We  thank  you  most 
heartily  for  the  nice  order  given  our  repre¬ 
sentative  yesterday  and  the  Ixwks  will  be  sent*® 
to  you  tomorrow.  We  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  list  we  are  sending  with  the 
books.  There  are*®®  many  items  in  the  list 
w’hich  you  should  have  for  immediate  delivery. 
Very  cordially  yours,  (115) 


Lesson  Ten 

Hoards 

Geometry,  mitigate,  equilibrium,  outrageous, 
pointed,  celluloid,  adenoid,  cadaverous,  outlive, 
peroxide,  phenomenon,  clearer,  instigate,  cate¬ 
gory,  carrier,  boundary,  thereat,  checked, 
mother-in-*®  law,  evergreen,  celebrated,  where¬ 
with,  indicator,  observer,  strike,  entitled,  a 
hundred  dollars,  poorer,  user,  ninety  degrees, 
197,(X)0,*®  several  thousand  pounds,  contiguous, 
wired,  former,  observatory,  cooperated,  num¬ 
bered,  four  hundred,  four  thousand,  four  mil¬ 
lion,  four  billion,  four  hundred  million,®®  four 
bushels,  four  barrels,  four  pounds,  duplicated, 
writer,  neared,  outfitter.  (70) 
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Sentences 

The  collector  enclosed  the  remittance  in  the 
letter  to  the  officer.  If  you  will  send  us  the 
balance  due  on^®  this  bill  by  April  first,  you 
will  be  entitled  to  the  regular  cash  discount 
of  two  per  cent.  We  are^®  now  permanently 
located  in  a  prominent  part  of  the  city.  May 
we  call  and  demonstrate  to  you  the  advan¬ 
tages  of*®  our  new  policy?  Several  hundred 
representatives  will  be  present  at  the  after¬ 
noon  session  of  the  assembly.  He  was  a  fre¬ 
quent*®  caller  at  the  head  office  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  thermometer  stood  at  fourteen  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  The  outlay  necessary  for^®® 
such  a  plan  is  enormous.  (105) 


Lesson  Eleven 

Words 

It  will  be  done,  large  number,  to  suggest, 
that  they  will  be,  to  have  been,  to  come,  from 
street  to^®  street,  as  high  as,  at  length,  most 
people,  they  told  him,  I  want  to  make,  I  do 
not  want,  that*®  will  be,  that  they  had,  to  give 
him,  to  become,  to  miss,  for  any  length  of 
time,  several  months  ago,*®  I  am  sorry  to  re¬ 
port,  in  order  to  be,  in  reference  to  those,  early 
remittance,  song  after  song,  as  low*®  as,  they 
will  not  be  able,  to  play,  to  fasten,  to  object, 
to  return,  to  let,  as  quick  as,  we^®®  had  not 
been  able,  I  am  sorry  to  know,  copy  of  the 
order,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  from  shore^*® 
to  shore,  they  do  not  care,  they  don’t  care,  in 
respect  to  that,  we  do  not  believe.  (137) 

Sentences 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  Ten  days  ago  we  wrote 
you  in  regard  to  our  new  form  of  policy  in 
the  hope^®  that  you  would  give  it  considera¬ 
tion,  but  up  to  this  time  we  have  not  heard 
from  you.  Is  there  anything*®  more  we  can 
add  to  make  the  advantages  of  this  policy 
clearer  to  you?  Yours  very  truly, 

My  dear  Sir:*®  Our  agent  will  be  in  your 
city  for  a  few  days  next  week  and  we  would 
suggest  that  you  call*®  upon  him  at  the  Hotel 
Stevens  and  let  him  show  you  our  line  of 
spring  and  summer  goods.  We  know*®®  you 
will  appreciate  the  values  he  has  to  show  and 
that  vou  will  not  regret  the  time  spent  in  call¬ 
ing*^®  upon  him.  Very  cordially  yours,  (125) 


Lesson  Twelve 

Words 

Gumbo,  bunting,  delusion,  trumpet,  citation, 
appendage,  rigor,  blunt,  dump,  disrespect,  pen¬ 
cil,  probate,  producer,  resound,  retouch,  stop¬ 
page,  enact,  wreckage,  unfold,  advised,*®  ad¬ 
visory,  reluctant,  plunge,  club,  trunk,  artist. 


gum,  luncheon,  acorn,  fountain,  deprave,  dis¬ 
credit,  mature,  herald,  coinage,  picket,  rejoin, 
cunning,  refine,  clumsy,*®  disown,  procession, 
percentage,  clutch,  erudition,  elucidation,  cre¬ 
mation,  we  admire.  (49) 

Sentences 

The  progress  made  by  the  student  in  his 
school  work  has  been  very  satisfactory.  He 
lived  near  the  viaduct  down*®  by  the  vinegar 
works.  The  guard  stopped  abruptly  at  the 
first  blast  of  the  trumpet.  If  you  will  follow 
each*®  step  closely,  you  will  soon  arrive  at 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  Your  name  will 
be  placed  in  nomination  for*®  an  early  pro¬ 
motion.  His  failure  to  arrive  at  the  club  on 
time  was  due  to  a  serious  disturbance  at  the*® 
factory.  We  admire  the  stand  you  took  in 
holding  these  trunks  until  all  litigation  was 
stopped.  (96) 


The  man  who  won’t  buy  new  machinery  or 
try  anything  else  that  is  new,  until  it  has  been 
tested  out*®  thoroughly  by  his  competitors  or 
others,  doesn’t  belong  to  the  same  fraternity  as 
Charles  L.  Edgar,  president  of  the  Edison*® 
Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston.  He 
says  that  he  never  agreed  with  the  business 
men  who  say  that  the  best*®  policy  is  to  let  the 
other  fellow  do  the  pioneering.  “I  do  not  hold 
that  view,”  he  says.  “I  do*®  not  believe  that  it 
is  sound  to  let  the  other  fellow  get  the  pioneer’s 
jump  on  you.”  (97) 


Failure  Proves  Nothing — 
Success  Everything 

By  W.  L.  Barnhart 

In  Forbes  Magazine" 

A  thousand  failures  prove  nothing. 

A  single  success  proves  everything ! 

Step  forward  before  a  group  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  people  and*®  write  a  difficult  problem  in 
higher  mathematics  upon  a  large  blackboard. 
It  is  probable  that  almost  every  person  in 
that*®  great  assemblage  would  fail,  should  he 
attempt  to  solve  your  problem. 

The  failure  of  thousands  doesn’t  prove  the 
problem  unsolvable,®®  but  find  the  one  who  can 
work  out  the  right  answer  and  his  single 
demonstration  will  prove  the  problem  a*® 
proper  one,  to  which  the  right  answer  may 
always  be  secured,  when  knowledge  and  ability 
are  applied. 

A  thousand  failures*®®  prove  absolutely 
nothing. 

One  successful  solution  proves  everything ! 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  folks  in  business 
don’t  base  too  much**®  of  our  own  reasoning 
upon  failure  and  too  little  upon  the  unusual, 
conspicuous  "phenomenal  success.”  For,  after 
all,  isn’t  the**®  marvelous  success  the  one  man 
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I 


who  has  gotten  the  right  answer  to  his  business 
problem,  while  all  the  others  have^®®  only  used 
a  lot  of  chalk. 

In  business — as  in  life — the  failure  is  the 
individual  who  has  not  yet'*®  struck  the  right 
keynote,  the  proper  combination  of  his  talents 
and  abilities.  He  hasn’t  grasped  the  true  esti¬ 
mate  of  his^®®  possible  contribution  to  the 
world’s  work. 

It  would  be  fatal  for  a  sales  manager  to 
reason  for  a  single  minute*^®  from  the  failure 
of  the  average  man.  He  must  point  always 
toward  the  successful  pacemaker,  whom  the 
others  must  emulate^*®  or  fall  by  the  wayside. 
All  must  be  brought  up  towards  the  level  of 
the  more  successful  ones,  rather  than^®® 
dragged  down  to  equality  with  the  average  man. 

A  sales  manager  acquaintance  of  mine  told 
me  the  other  day  abour*®  a  group  of  five  sales¬ 
men  who  had  reached  the  point  where  they 
were  trying  to  prove  things  by  their  own*®® 
continued  lack  of  success.  They  had  a  thou¬ 
sand  alibis  and  excuses  for  the  scarcity  of 
orders. 

“How  would  each  of**®  you  like  to  get  six 
orders  next  Tuesday?’’  he  asked  them  one  day. 
This  sounded  too  good  to  be  true,*'®  since  these 
men  had  been  averaging  very  little  more  than 
six  orders  a  month.  Of  course,  they  thought 
it  would**®  be  fine,  if  it  could  be  accomplished. 

“You  can  do  it,  every  one  of  you,’’  declared 
their  leader,  “if  you**®  will  follow  my  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  letter.  The  first  instruction  I 
give  you  right  now  is  to  believe — yes,  fo'®® 
know  that  you  zvill  do  it.” 

The  salesmen  thought  they  could  follow  my 
friend’s  reasoning;  so  each  day  of  the'*®  in¬ 
tervening  week  the  sales  manager  unfolded 
some  new  detail  of  the  plan.  He  showed  them 
how  all  the  salesmen  were"®  to  take  a  trip 
together  into  new  and  virgin  territory;  he 
recited  incidents  which  had  happened  recently 
tending  to  make'*®  their  prospects  unusually 
receptive;  he  told  them  that  the  trip  was  to 
be  for  one  day  only  with  no  opportunities'*® 
for  delays  or  back  calls. 

“When  the  day’s  work  was  done,  my  sales¬ 
men  gathered  at  the  train  ready  for  the®®® 
homeward  trip,’’  said  my  friend,  in  describing 
the  event  to  me  later.  “I  could  see  by  one 
glance  at  the®*®  discouraged  faces  around  me 
that  the  men  hadn’t  yet  seen  the  picture 
of  true  success.  Still  empty-handed,  they 
pointed®'®  to  their  own  failures  as  proof  that 
I  had  been  to  optimistic  and  had  raised  false 
hopes  in  their  hearts.®*®  They  were  still  trying 
to  prove  things  by  failure ! 

“As  the  train  pulled  out,  my  fifth  salesman, 
who  had  been®*®  missing  from  the  now  thor¬ 
oughly  discouraged  group,  swung  on  board, 
panting  and  red  in  the  face — but  he  bore  a®®® 
happy,  satisfied  smile. 

“  T  almost  missed  the  train,’  he  gasped,  ‘be¬ 
cause  I  was  trying  so  hard  to  make  it  seven*^° 
orders  for  the  day.  I  couldn’t  quite  do  that, 
but  here  are  your  six,  and  every  one  of  them 
is®'®  paid  in  advance,  too.’ 

“His  success  in  doing  exactly  what  I  had 
prophesied  proved  everything — yes,  the  one 
success  would®*®  have  proved  it,  even  if  a 
thousand  had  failed.’’  (669) 


If  a  young  man  is  bright  you  can’t  keep  him 
in  the  dark  long.  (14) 


Business  today  is  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  and  satisfying  the  wants  of  all  the 
people.  The  business  not*®  organized  to  do 
this,  needs  working  over.  (27) 


No  man  can  tell  what  the  future  may  bring 
forth,  and  small  opportunities  are  often  the 
beginning  of  great  enterprises.*® — Demosthenes. 
(21) 


February  1,  1928 

Dear  Greggite: 

Here  we  are  on  the  eve  of  another  big 
O.  G.  A.*®  Contest,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
be  the  biggest  and  best  contest  that  we  have 
ever  had.  It  can'®  be  done  and  it  will  be  done, 
only  you  will  have  to  help  to  do  it. 

All  that  is  required  of*®  you  is  to  sit  down 
now  and  write  the  contest  copy  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere  in  this  issue  until  you*®  are 
satisfied  that  you  have  produced  the  best  speci¬ 
men  that  you  can  make. 

Then  send  it  to  the  Contest  Committee'®®  to 
be  entered  in  the  contest.  If  you  are  not  already 
a  member  of  the  O.  G.  A.,  you  may'*®  wish  the 
specimen  to  be  considered  for  that  also,  in 
which  event  you  should  enclose  a  dime  to  pay 
for"®  the  membership  fee. 

Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  enter 
this  contest,  but  every  ambitious  student  and 
writer'*®  of  Gregg  Shorthand  is  going  to  enter. 
When  the  roll  is  called  are  you  going  to  be 
present? 

Let  us'*®  get  as  much  out  of  shorthand  as  we 
can  by  putting  into  it  all  that  we  have.  That 
is  what*®®  makes  success  in  life — and  winners 
in  the  O.  G.  A.  Contest ! 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Florence  E.  Ulrich  (218) 


There  are  two  states  or  conditions  of  pride. 
The  first  is  one  of  self -approval,  the  second 
one  of  self*®-cqntent.  Pride  is  perhaps  seen  at 
its  purest  in  this  last. — Amiel.(32) 


Key  to  January  O.  G.  A.  Plate 

That  reading  is  an  essential  form  of  living, 
few  will  question.  That  reading  is  more  than 
a  receptive  process,  that*®  it  is  even  a  creative 
process,  is  not  yet  fully  accepted.  Literature 
is  as  large  as  life:  larger,  in  fact,*®  than  the 
life  most  achieve.  Just  how  much  literature 
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means  to  us  and  does  for  us,  depends  upon 
our  attitude**'^  toward  it :  whether  we  hold  that 
it  is  a  means  of  getting  away  from  ourselves, 
or  a  means  of  finding*^"  ourselves ;  a  means  of 
escape  or  a  means  of  self-realization.  The 
growing  minority  who  incline  to  the  belief 
in^®"  self-realization  are  not  yet  unanimous 
as  to  the  best  way  to  find  themselves  and  to 
create  larger  and  better’*®  selves.  Before  they 
can  accomplish  this  they  must  realize  that 
“great  fiction  is  a  laboratory  course  in  human 
nature,”  and’^®  that  it  is  not  a  substitute  for 
life  but  an  introduction  to  life.  (153) 

ate 

Those  who  know  how  to  do  a  thing  do  not 
find  it  difficult ;  those  who  find  it  difficult  know 
not^®  how  to  do  it. — Chinese  Proverb.  (26) 

ate 

If  one  word  misses  the  mark,  a  thousand 
will  do  the  same. — Chinese  Proverb.(l4) 

ate 

A  man  shouldn’t  work  for  an  institution  to 
which  he  cannot  give  his  complete  loyalty. 
For  his  own  sake  he*®  should  seek  another  job. 
There  is  something  wrong  either  with  him  or 
the  institution  if  he  can’t  be  loyal  to^®  it.  He 
belongs  somewhere  else. (45) 


Business  Letters 

Books  and  Magazines 

(From  Gardner’s  “Constructive  Dictation  "  pages 
216  and  218,  letters  2  and  4} 

Dear  Friends: 

No  longer  need  you  be  embarrassed  when 
one  of  your  friends  asks  you  the  name  of  some 
attractive*®  garden  flower;  it  is  possible  to 
know  them  all  through  a  most  unusual  set  of 
garden  guides.  It  is  the^®  Pocket  Garden 
Library,  the  most  authoritative  series  of  gar¬ 
den  books  that  has  ever  been  published. 

This  set  has  been  in®®  preparation  for  over 
a  year.  There  are  more  than  800  superb  il¬ 
lustrations  of  every  cultivated  flower  found  in 
the*®  American  gardens  reproduced  in  their 
natural  colors.  There  were  fourteen  of  the 
best  known  flower  artists  at  work  on  the’®® 
color  illustrations  at  one  time,  and  each  illus¬ 
tration  has  been  verified  by  experts  so  that 
the  results  would  be  true’^®  to  life.  There  are 
more  than  800  pages  of  descriptions,  and  that 
the  text  might  be  exact,  the  experts’*®  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Botanical  Gardens  were  called  upon  to 
verify  them.  The  Pocket  Garden’®®  Library 
is  complete  in  four  handsome  volumes,  one 
each  for  Spring,  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter. 
They  are  issued  in  pocket’*®  size,  and  are  in  a 
most  attractive  dark  green  binding  with  cover 
decorations  in  gold. 


You  need  no  longer  guess*®®  at  the  names 
of  the  flowers  you  do  not  know ;  they  are 
classified  according  to  the  seasons  in  which 
they*2®  bloom  and  are  carefully  indexed  that 
you  may  identify  any  flower  immediately. 
They  show  you  how  to  plan  your  garden^*® 
intelligently,  how  to  grow  the  flowers,  how 
to  choose  them — ^how  the  rare  ones  should  be 
planted,  etc.,  etc.  These*®®  volumes  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  children.  They  will  gain  a 
knowledge  of  a  wonderful  subject  that  will 
be^*®  of  value  all  their  lives. 

These  little  volumes  are  so  attractively 
bound,  the  illustrations  are  so  beautiful,  and 
the  subjects*®®  are  treated  so  interestingly,  that 
you  will  immediately  fall  in  love  with  them. 
We  want  you  to  see  them.  If**®  you  will  sign 
and  return  the  inclosed  post  card,  we  will 
send  them  to  you  for  ten  days.  If,  after*** 
examination,  you  decide  to  keep  them,  you  may 
remit  to  us  in  small  monthly  installments  or 
in  a  small  cash*®®  payment.  You  must  act 
now,  as  the  edition  is  limited.  Simply  sign  and 
return  the  card  at  once. 

Very  truly**®  yours,  (381) 

Mr.  H.  E.  McCumber, 

125  Winnebago  Street, 

Lima,  Ohio 
Dear  Sir: 

What  a  privilege  to  see  history*®  in  the 
making,  to  possess  as  priceless  souvenirs  the 
precious  mementos  of  the  most  eventful 
episodes  in  the  history  of*®  the  world  in  the 
incomparably  soft  tones  of  rotogravue! 

We  offer  you  the  only  24-page  rotog^ravure 
illustrated  publication®®  of  current  events 
issued  in  the  world,  presenting  each  week  what 
is  most  historic,  most  beautiful,  most  thrilling, 
and  most*®  interesting  on  sea  and  land  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

The  mid-week  Pictorial  is  issued  every 
Thursday  by’®®  The  New  York  Times.  It  is 
not  part  of  the  newspaper,  but  an  auxiliary. 
Each  of  the  twenty-four  pages’*®  is  a  work 
of  art  and  every  page  is  frameable. 

We  mail  this  publication  weekly  for  the 
entire  year,  postage’*®  prepaid,  to  any  address 
in  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  $5.00. 

Or,  as  an  introductory  offer,  on  receipt’®® 
of  $1.00  we  will  send  you  the  periodical  for 
three  months,  feeling  sure  that  you  will  be 
happy  thereafter’*®  to  continue  indefinitely. 

We  await  with  interest  your  early  reply. 

Very  truly  yours, 

P.  S.  If  you  are  a  subscriber,*®®  this  letter 
reaches  you  through  an  inadvertence;  in  that 
case  will  you  favor  us  by  handing  it  to  some 
acquaintance?  (219) 


Personal  Appearance 

By  Harold  Whitehead,  of  Boston  University 

Clothes  don’t  make  the  man,  but  they  go 
a  long  way  toward  making  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression  or  otherwise,  on  a*®  prospective 
employer. 
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You  Want  A  Better  Position 

Use  our  expert  service.  We  are  in  contact  w^ith 
thousands  of  schools,  while  you  may  reach  only  a  few. 
Leading  private  schools,  public  schools,  state  normals, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  State  Universities  have  selected 
our  candidates.  Don’t  miss  the  choice  openings.  Write 
for  registration  blank. 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Preeident  Shubert-Rialto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


In  New  England  State  Capitals 

Our  nominees  are  now  teaching  in  the  schools' 
indicated,  in  the  following  New  England  capitals: 
Boston:  Bryant  and  Stratton  School;  Burdett  Col¬ 
lege;  Boston  Clerical  School;  Fisher  Business  Col¬ 
lege.  Concord:  High  School.  Montpelier:  High 
School.  Providence:  Commercial  High  School; 
Bryant-Stratton  College.  Hartford:  Morse  College. 

Our  teachers  are  employed  in  dozens  of  other  New 
England  cities,  and  in  hundreds  of  cities  in  other  parts 
of  our  great  country.  May  we  help  you?  Good 
gardeners  prepare  early. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

( A  Specialty  by  a  Specialiat) 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr.  Larcom  Ave.,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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I  always  pass  up  the  fellow  who  s  all 
slicked-up  for  the  occasion,”  said  a  well  known 
employments^  manager. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  ‘slicked-up?’”  I 
inquired. 

“What  do  I  mean  by  it  ?  Let  me  see — yes — 
you  have  seen  the  fellow  who  is  so  spick  and 
span,  whose  hands  show  signs  of  a  recent  mani¬ 
cure  and****  whose  hair  is  freshly  slicked-up. 
He  usually  smells  of  bay  rum,  or  is  powdered 
and  scented  like  a  ballet-^®®  girl. 

“He’s  so  palpably  got  up  for  the  occasion 
that  I  pass  him  by,  because  I  know  he  could 
never'-*'  live  up  to  such  a  degree  of  foppish 
elegance.  He’s  not  natural  and  I  must  hire 
natural  fellows. 

“On  the'^”  other  hand.  I’ve  passed  up  other 
good  material  because  of  carelessness  in  dress.” 

“Well,”  I  asked,  “if  you  won’t  hire'**  a  man 
who  is  dressed  up,  and  you  won’t  hire  the  fel¬ 
low  who  comes  as  he  naturally  is,  whom 
you  hire?” 

“Don’t  misquote  me,”  he  laughed,  “I  hire  the 
fellow  who  comes  in  a  natural  way,  who  is 
neat^*'®  and  orderly.  Of  course,  I  like  to  see  a 
fellow  with  well-shined  shoes  and  clothes  well 
brushed,  but  if*^®  he  looks  like  an  animated 
fashion-plate — nothing  doing. 

“I  never  hire  a  man  on  the  first  interview. 
If  he^^®  seems  suitable  on  the  first  interview 
I  make  an  appointment  for  another  interview. 
If  he  is  as  neat  and  smart^®®  in  his  appearance 
on  the  second  interview  as  he  was  on  the  first 
interview,  I  conclude  that  he  is  all^®®  right. 

I  often  find  that  when  a  young  man  thinks 
he  is  sure  of  a  job,  he  slumps  right  away.®®® 
Frequently  a  young  fellow  who  ‘looks  good’ 
ihe  first  time  I  see  him,  will  look  decidedly 
sloppy  in  his  appearance®®®  the  next  time  he 
calls.” 

It’.s  a  good  idea  for  the  young  man  in  need 
of  3  job  to®^®  keep  this  in  mind.  It  is  one  of 
the  pitfalls  into  which  numbers  of  young  men 
fall.  They  fail  to®®®  land  the  job  and  wonder 
why.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

“Naturally,”  writes  a  friend,  “when  an  em¬ 
ployer  interviews®®®  applicants  for  a  job  he 
sizes  them  up  and,  by  their  general  appearance, 
wha'"^  they  say  and  do,  he  decides^®®  whether  or 
not  to  lure  them.  What  are  the  qualities  which 
make  up  ‘appearance’  and  how  can  one  tell 
whether'*®®  his  appearance  is  satisfactory?” 

This  is  what  I  call  a  practical  common  sense 
question.  Few  employers  themselves  could  tell 
what^*®  specific  qualities  make  a  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality,  yet  they  are  so  simple  and  under¬ 
standable  that,  once  realized,  anyone  should 
be  able*®®  to  make  the  most  of  their  physical 
attributes. 

Appearance  is  a  combination  of  : 

1.  Pleasantness  of  expression. 

2.  Clearness  and*®®  healthfulness  of  skin. 

3.  Good  taste  in  dress. 

4.  Cleanliness. 

Let  any  one  of  these  four  qualities  be  miss¬ 
ing  and®®®  one’s  appearance  suffers  corre¬ 
spondingly. 

Pleasantness  of  expression  implies  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  expression.  One  doesn’t  have  to 
appear  like  a  first  cousin®®®  to  a  Cheshire  cat 


to  be  pleasant.  There’s  a  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  grin  and  a  smile.  A  grin  is®*®  an 
artificial  affair — it’s  a  mask  one  wears — but  it 
doesn’t  mean  anything !  A  smile  is  something 
which  comes  from®®®  the  heart  and  implies 
good  nature  and  kindliness  and  wholesome¬ 
ness. 

A  true  smile  begins  in  the  eyes  and  finally 
conquers®®®  the  whole  countenance.  Just  stand 
before  the  mirror  and  first  grin  at  yourself, 
then  smile  at  yourself.  Smiles  are  the®®®  only 
things  we  can  give  away  and  at  the  same  time 
“increase  the  stock.”  The  more  one  smiles  the 
happier*®®  one  becomes  and  the  more  pleasing 
becomes  the  general  expression. 

Next,  cleanliness  of  skin  tells  a  story  of 
clean  living®*®  and  wholesome  habits.  Look 
around  you  and  see  how  many  young  men — 
and  young  women  too — have  blotchy,  pimply 
skin,®*®  which  is  generally  the  result  of  care¬ 
less  eating,  and  lack  of  proper  exercise. 

Young  ladies!  Clearness  of  skin  means 
clearness*®®  of  skin  itself  and  not  a  peach- 
bloom  complexion  procured  from  dinky  little 
boxes  sold  at  drug  stores.  Girls  who®®®  look 
like  walking  advertisements  for  calciminers 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  they  are 
misjudged. 

Isn’t  it  natural  that  an®®®  employer  should 
favor  a  cheery,  healthy  applicant? 

Just  a  word  or  two  on  that  third  factor, 
“Good  taste  in  dress.”®*®  This  implies  neat¬ 
ness  and  quietness.  It  does  not  imply  quality 
for  one  may  be  well  dressed  in  low  priced 
clothes®*®  (as  prices  go  today).  A  person’s 
clothes  are  right  if  they  are  inconspicuous. 
If  you  are  conscious  of  someonq’s  clothes,®®® 
there’s  something  wrong  with  them. 

Avoid  jewelry,  unusual  styles,  and  extremes 
of  fashion.  Girls  should  avoid  a  clash  of 
colors.®®®  A  young  girl  who  interviewed  me 
some  time  ago  was  an  animated  advertisement 
for  a  dye  house.  She  wore  a®®®  plaid  skirt,  low 
brown  shoes,  white  stockings,  a  blue  waist, 
and  a  green  hat  with  red  trimming  on  it.  She®*® 
would  have  made  any  self-respecting  rainbow 
break  with  envy. 

So,  study  your  clothes  and  see  that  they  do 
not®*®  intrude.  If  your  clothes  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  they  detract  attenion  from  you — and  it’s 
you  who  wants  a  job,  not  your®®®  clothes. 

“Cleanliness.”  to  conclude  with.  This  im¬ 
plies  freedom  from  dandruff  on  your  coat  col¬ 
lar,  a  hat  that  does  not  carry®®®  on  its  brim  a 
sample  of  the  city’s  road,  shoes  that  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  recent  polishing,  a  necktie  that  is®®® 
free  from  soiled  spots,  and  a  vest  th^  does  not 
advertise  the  fact  that  you  can  afford  eggs 
for  breakfast.®*® 

Check  yourself  up  on  these  four  points  and 
see  how  you  measure  up.  Then  get  busy  and 
make  your  appearance®*®  such  that  you  would 
like  to  hire  yourself.  (968) — From  “Your  Job” 

No  young  man  can  hope  to  do  anything 
above  the  commonplace  who  has  not  made  his 
life  a  reservoir  of®®  power  on  which  he  can 
constantly  draw,  which  will  never  fail  him 
in  any  emergency. — Orison  Swett  Mardeu.i28) 
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Look  ahead — also  plod  ahead.  (5) 


S/wrf  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Caught 

“You  aren’t  superstitious?” 

“No;  why?” 

“Then  lend  me  thirteen  dollars.”  (10) 


ISo  Interference 

“Excuse  me,  sir,  do  you  happen  to  have  seen 
a  policeman  anywhere  about  here?” 

“I  am  sorry,  but  I  have^”  not  seen  a  sign 
of  one.” 

“All  right,  hurry  up  and  give  me  your 
watch  and  pocketbook,  then.”  (38) 


Wlvj  Discriminate  ? 

Mrs.  Newrich  (looking  over  house  plan)  : 
What’s  this  thing  here  going  to  be  ? 

Architect:  That  is  an  Italian  staircase. 
Mrs.^®  Newrich:  Just  a  waste  of  money. 
We  probably  won’t  ever  have  any  Italians 
coming  to  see  us.  (37) 


Banking  Proposal 

First  Teller:  So  you  proposed  to  Nellie  by 

letter? 

Second  Teller :  Not  exactly.  You  know  she 
runs  the  5  to'®  Z  book?  Well,  after  the  checks 
were  sorted  I  wrote  her  a  letter  on  the  back 
of  a  check  and^^*  slipped  it  into  her  stack.  I 
proposed  to  her  in  it. 

First  Teller:  Well,  what  did  she  do? 
Second  Teller:®®  She  returned  it  marked 
“Insufficient  Funds.”  (^) 


No  Doubt  About  It 


“Willie,”  asked  the  teacher  of  a  new  pupil, 
“do  you  know  your  alphabet?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  answered  Willie. 

“Well,  then,  what^°  letter  comes  after  A  ?” 
“All  the  rest  of  them,”  was  Willie’s  trium¬ 
phant  reply.  (33) 


Business  is  Business 


“Don’t  you  think,  doctor,  you  have  rather 
overcharged  for  attending  Jimmy  when  he 
had  the  measles?” 

“You  must  remember,  Mrs.*®  Browne,  that 
includes  twenty-two  visits.” 

“Yes,  but  you  forget  that  he  infected  the 
whole  school.”  (36) 


iATENCION! 

LA  LENGUA  ESPANOLA 
ES  FACIL  E 
INTERESANTE 

If  you  are  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  foregoing  sen¬ 
tence,  you  can  acquire  a 
surprising  familiarity  with 
the  Spanish  language 
merely  by  reading 

“EL  ESTUDIANTE  DE 
ESPANOL” 

This  magazine  is  written 
mostly  in  Spanish.  The 
difficult  idioms  and  unusual 
words  bear  explanatory 
footnotes.  The  magazine 
is  illustrated  and  deals  with 
a  wide  range  of  subjects — 
travel,  decorative  arts,  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  current 
events,  humor,  short  sto¬ 
ries,  and  many  other  topics 
of  interest. 

By  Subscription: 

8  Months 
Oct.  to  May,  $1.00 

“L’fitudiant  Fran^ais,”  a  similar 
publication  in  French  is  also  issued 
by  us. 

Send  subscriptions  to 

J.E.<leMIER  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

2  to  8  Duane  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Gentle  Persuasion 

Mrs.  Nubride :  Do  you  believe  in  clubs  for 
married  men? 

Mrs.  Ownway:  Most  assuredly.  If  kind 
words  fail.  (18) 

A  Survey 

{Cottcluded  from  page  212) 

competitors ;  most  of  them  are  mere  con¬ 
temporaries.  We  advise  with  a  competitor; 
we  ignore  a  contemporary.” 

No  business  would  deliberately  neglect  the 
opportunities  offered  by  free  consultation  with 
production  managers,  as  schools  often  neglect 
the  opportunities  offered  them  by  groups  or 
individuals  who  arc  experts  in  their  special 
fields. 

Business  Rules  Apply 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  successful 
business  school  is  also  a  business. 

To  recapitulate :  Success  in  a  business 
school  follows  economic  laws  and  sound  pro¬ 
cedure — 

A  successful  business  school  and  business 
per  se  have  these  common  factors: 

1.  Modern  factory  equipment,  sanitary  and  whole¬ 
some  social  conditions. 

2.  Wise  selection  of  raw  material. 

3.  Skilled  supervisors. 

4.  Successful  marketing  of  the  product. 

5.  Re-investment  in  the  business  plant. 

The  field  of  commercial  education  which  the 
private  schools  serve  can  supply  the  business 
needs  if  they  prepare  for  definite  occupations 
that  lead  into  business;  if  they  prepare  office 
assistants  who  are  potential  executives ;  if 
they  offer  a  training  that  assures  promotion 
on  the  job,  vertically  and  horizontally — ^up  to 
a  higher  position  or  across  to  a  broader 
position. 

Concrete  illustrations,  positive  and  definite 
suggestions,  do  not  appear  in  this  cursory 
survey.  It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  them — 
they  are  as  apparent  as  the  climate  and  as 
changeable.  The  only  purpose  of  these  re¬ 
marks  is  to  recall  to  each  of  you  some  things 
that  you  all  know  and  that  may  be  worth 
future  investigation  and  discussion. 

Two  Messages 

In  conclusion,  may  I  leave  these  two  mes¬ 
sages. 

One  is  from  this  week’s  issue  of  Colliers: 


Somewhere  out  where  the  West  begins  there  are 
two  brickyards.  They  are  not  very  far  apart,  but 
in  one  of  them  the  men  get  paid  $40  a  week.  In  the 
other  they  must  work  for  $18  a  week.  The  $18  men 
work  ten  hours  a  day.  The  $40  men  work  eight  hours 
a  day.  The  $40  man  turns  out  1200  bricks  a  day. 
The  $18  man  uses  up  three  and  a  half  days  to  make 
that  much.  Those  $18  men  are  altogether  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  that  up-to-date  brickyard.  It  can’t  afford 
such  cheap  help.  They  make  bricks  the  way  it  was 
done  by  the  Israelites  back  in  Egypt  when  Moses, 
the  first  walking  delegate,  called  the  first  bricklayers’ 
strike  recorded.  These  two  brickyards  represent  two 
orders — the  old  and  the  new.  One  of  them  explains 
the  talk  we  hear  about  good  business.  The  other 
explains  some  of  the  grumbling  we  hear  about  bad 
business.  One  of  them  explains  why  the  prices  of 
some  things  remain  high.  The  other  why  prices  of 
so  many  things  have  continued  to  drop  until  almost 
everywhere  we  go  we  hear  business  men  puzzling 
about  this  strange  decline  in  prices. 

The  Other  message  is  from  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  business  man  of  this  decade — Henry 
Ford: 

The  big  problem  in  any  organization  is  the  problem 
of  how  to  get  the  dross  out.  It  isn’t  the  incompetent 
who  destroy  an  organization.  The  incompetent  never 
get  into  a  position  to  destroy  it.  It  is  those  who  have 
achieved  something  and  want  to  rest  on  their  achieve¬ 
ments  who  are  forever  clogging  things  up.  To  keep 
an  industry  pure  you’ve  got  to  keep  it  in  perpetual 
ferment.  ...  I  know  some  people  think  that 
salesmen  make  cars;  we  believe  that  a  car,  if  it’s  good 
enough,  will  make  salesmen.  If  we’re  wrong,  of  course, 
we’ll  discover  it  some  time.  That’s  the  beauty  of 
competition.  Competition  is  mainly  competition  in 
discovering  the  truth.  .  .  .  Profits,  simply  as 
profits,  have  no  meaning.  It  is  only  what  we  learn 
that  counts.  If,  therefore,  we  make  what  we  call  a 
mistake,  it  shows  that  we  needed  the  experience  in 
order  to  learn  better,  which  in  turn  proves  that  it  was 
no  mistake. 


School  News 

(Concluded  from  page  215) 

some,  spacious,  five-story  structure,  modern 
in  every  detail  and  will  be  admirably  equipped 
to  train  its  student  body  numbering  over  twen¬ 
ty-five  hundred. 

Its  host  of  friends  throughout  New  England 
are  happy  to  note  this  tangible  evidence  of  the 
prosperity  of  Burdett  College  and  its  service 
to  the  advancement  of  commercial  education. 


9it5 

^  HERE  were  nearly  fifty  registered  at  the 
LeMaster  Institute,  Asbury  Park,  New 
Jersey,  for  the  1927  summer  session.  Twelve 
colleges  and  universities  were  represented  in 
the  student  body.  The  faculty  of  eight  pro¬ 
fessors  gave  work  in  high  school,  college, 
business  administration,  and  secretarial  science 
subjects. 
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